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Since the original publication of The Origin and 
1 Development of the Bengali Language in 1926 certain 
additions and corrections have been necessary. 
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&. book. 

! Professor Chatterji’s work has obtained the 
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a fine example ot wide knowledge and of scholarly 
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Prat, files B/oJt in a review of the hook in the Journal 
Astatiqu- . January-March 1927: One of the 
K principal languages of India, which is rich with a 
fine literature which preserves a certain unsophisti- 
; cated character, which is spoken in one of the 
largest towns ol the world, and which has special 
problems because of its position in the extreme 
• v^East of the Aryan world, has now been acquired by 
SCK ' nc e. . . One finds with pleasure that the mother¬ 
land of Yiska and of Paninj to whom the European 
f linguistics owes its birth, produces at last a true 
linguist; it can only be hoped that he will not 
jr remain the only one. 

' Prof. L. D. Barnett , of the Bsjtish Museum and the 
L niversiry of London: It was a great.pleasure to me 
- to receive this fine volume, in which the studies 
begun here are so happily completed. It is a work of 
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on a firm basis the principles of the history of the 
Bengali language, and serving as a model for 
■ f i u ’ urc researches in other languages of India. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

(Revised to March 1971) 

(The numbers refer to pages in the two volumes) 
INTRODUCTION 

Pack 

1, l. 8: the total number of Bengali speakers, after the Partition of India in 
1947, was, according to the Census of India for 1961, 33,888,939 persons 
in West Bengal and India (male 17,610,614, female 16,278,326). In 
Pakistan (East Bengal), the Bengali speakers numbered 60,863,721 
(or 60,840,236?). A subsequent estimate for the population of East 
Bengal in Pakistan was 61 millions. The grand total for Bengali in the 
subcontinent of India would now be (1970) over 96 millions approximately. 
Bengali is thus one of the most important languages of the world, 
both numerically and culturally. 

1, footnote: the question of‘Hindi' (Hindustani, Hindusthani, High Hindi, 
Urdu, Khari-Boli, Western Hindi, or 4 Hirdu ’, a composite name, from Hindi 
+Urdu, created for precise scientific purposes by Ashok R. Kelkar, ‘ Studies 
in Hindi and Urdu*, Deccan College, Poona, 1968), has now become a 
political one, and highly controversial, after the first few years of 
Independence. (See 4 Report of the Official Language Commission’, Publi¬ 
cation Department of the Government of India, New Delhi, 1966, with 
Notes of Dissent by Suniti Kumar Chatterji and P. Subbaroyan; see also 
‘Report of the Government of India Sanskrit Commission’, New Delhi, 
1967.) 

According to the 1961 Census, 16,806,772 persons declared their 
mother tongue as ‘Bihari* (which includes Bhojpuri, Sadani, Maithili and 
Magahi), in addition to 7,964,766 persons who gave as their mother 
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tongue Bhojpuri, 532,000 persons as Sadani (a form of Bhojpuri), 4,084,811 
persons as Maithili and 2,818,592 persons as Magahi. Besides, Rajasthani. 
has been given as their mother tongue by 14,493,018 persons, ‘Pahari’ by 
1,004,391 and Garhwali by 1,309,038. And 557,034 people have regis¬ 
tered themselves as speakers of Awadhi, 557,034 of Baghelkhandi, and 
2,962,038 persons have declared themselves for Chattisgarhi (actually 
the numbers for these Kosali ,- or so-called ‘ Eastern Hindi ’ speeches will 
be considerably more). These numbers will have to be deducted from 
133,435,360 as the figure given for ‘Hindi’, and 23,323,518 persons who 
deolared for Urdu should, as speakers of Urdu as a ‘Western Hindi’ 
speech, be brought, under ‘Hindi’, taking Hindi in its widest sense. 
There is a growing movement among many of the speakers of what are 
usually called ‘Hindi dialects’ to claim for their speeches the status of 
independent languages, standing on an equal footing with ‘Hindi’. 
Maithili olaiming to be the mother tongue of some 15 to 20 millions of 
people has already been given recognition as an independent language by 
the Sahitya Akademi, and efforts are being made for Rajasthani and a few 
more. All this is reducing to a very large extent the numerical superiority 
claimed for ‘Hindi’, and from 44 per oent of the Indian people, declared in 
many quartern as being Hindi-speakers or Hin di-users, the figure has been 
suggested as 33 per oent, or even 27 per cent, or as low as 25 per cent. 
But these figures are no more based on accurate data than the much 
higher figure of 44 per cent. 

Of the Eleven Great Languages of the World, which are now current 
among peoples numbering more than 50 millions, the position of Bengali 
is the eighth. Bengali comes after the fallowing: 

(1) Northern. Chinese, which is spoken by some 300 millions in 
Northern and North-eastern China, and is the official language of nearly 
750 millions of the ‘Han’ or Chinese-speaking China (people who speak 
what are properly not Dialects of a Single Modern Chinese Speech which 
does not exist, but are really Independent Languages derived ultimately 
from Old Chinese of 2,000 years ago as its modern transformations), 
besides other peoples of the multilingual Chinese Communist State, like 
the Tibetans, the Uighur Turks, the Mongols, the Miao-tzes and others. 
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(2) English, the mother tongue of over 260 millions in the United 
Kingdom and Eire, in the United States of America, in Canada, in New 
Zealand, in Australia and in the Union of South Africa, and other areas 
within the former British Empire; and in addition, over 700 millions 
within the orbit of the former British Empire, in India, in Burma, in 
Ceylon, in Malaya, in Nigeria, in Ghana and over a great part of Africa 
and elsewhere, may be described as being still within the domain of 
English, retaining English to a very large extent as their great admin¬ 
istrative, commercial and technological, educational and scientific and 
cultural language; and the importance of English, as the greatest World 
Language, reinforced by the position of the United States of America, is 
extending very rapidly all over the world at the present day, including 
even the Soviet Union, China, Korea, Japan, the Philippines and Indonesia. 

(3) Hindustani (Hindustani, Hindusthani, Hindi, Urdu, Bazar Hindi 
or Hindustani, etc.). It is now the most widely understood language in 
India, particularly in Northern India, and is current among some 150 
to 160 millions as their language of public life, literature and education, 
industry and business, and of the army, although it is the fume language 
of a much smaller number, not more than 60 millions. 

(4) Spanish, which would cover some 120 millions of people in Spain 
and Latin America (a large percentage of whom in America speak at 
home the various Amerindian languages like Aztec and Zapotec, Maya 
and Chibeha, Quechua and Aymara, Araucanian and Guarani, etc., but 
they have to learn Spanish at school and are on the way to becoming 
Spanish speakers). 

(6) Russian or Great Russian (Velikorusskiy), spoken by over 110 
millions. It is now the language of higher education and culture, of science 
and industry and of administration, like English in India, among the 
250 millions of the Soviet Union, speaking, in addition to forms of Russian 
like Byelorusslciy or White Russian and Malorusskiy or Little Russian (or 
Ukrainan), various other languages of the Indo-European, Altaic and 
Finno-Ugrian and other families, like the Baltic speeches of Latvia and 
Lithuania, Armenian, Ossetic, Persian dialects, Kharthvelian or Georgian, 
Azerbaijan Turki, the Uighur or Eastern Turki dialects of Central Asia, 
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Mongol dialects like Khalkha, Buriat and Kalmyk, Esthonian, Karelian 
Finnish, Ostyak, Vogul, etc., etc.; and Russian is now acquiring a greater 
and greater position as an international language of literature and science. 

(6) Oerman, current among over 100 millions in the Federal and 
Democratic Republics of Germany, in Austria, in Switzerland, and among 
groups settled in the Soviet Union and in the Central European States, 
but maintaining its great importance as a language of science and literature 
and culture. 

(7) Japanese, now current among some 100 millions and more, a 
language with its own place in the scientific and industrial as well as 
cultural world of today. 

(8) Bengali, sp&ken by over 95 millions in India and Pakistan, with 
its importance as a language of culture and literature, boasting, among 
other great writers, of Rabindranath Tagore who wrote in Bengali. 

(9) Indonesian, or Malay, spoken in Malaysia, and in the islands of 
S. E. Asia (Indonesia, Borneo) by some 80 millions. 

After these nine, we have to mention two other great languages of 
the world, numerically not so high in rank as the other ones, but these 
two have played a conspicuous part in the international domain, as 
languages of high culture and science, and of religion (in the case of 
Arabic), namely— 

(10) Arabic, current among more than 66 millions over a vast area 
including parts of South-western Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
Israel, Egypt, Sudan, the North African States of Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria 
and Morocco, the Sahara, and parts of Central Africa; and it is studied 
in all Moslem communities, in Turkey, in the Caucasus regions, in Iran, 
in Afghanistan, in Pakistan and India, in Central Asia, in China, in Indo- 
China, in Indonesia, as a sacred language; and finally, 

(11) French, 66 to 60 millions, in France, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Canada and in dialectal form (as the Creole speeches) in the former French 
Colonies in West Africa, in Congo, in Madagascar, in Indo-China, in the 
West Indies, but still holding its specially important place as an inter¬ 
national language of scienoe, letters, culture and commerce. 

4; correct 'aboriginal' to' Adiv&at’. 
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2, l. 16: Robert Shafer has suggested connecting the Lepcha (Lepca or Rong) 
speech of Darjeeling and 8ikkim with the Naga dialect group of Assam, 
which are members of the Bodo-Naga section of Tibeto-Burman: see 
R. Shafer,'‘Classification of some Languages of the Himalayas’, in the 
‘Journal of the Bihar Research Society’, Patna, Vol. XXXVI, 1960, 
p. 193. 

2, footnote: Jean Przyluski acoepted the term Kol side by side with Munda : 

see ‘Lea Languee du Monde’, under the general,.editorship of Antoine 
Meillet and Marcel Cohen, Paris, 1924, p. 399. P. O. Bodding, great 
authority on Santali, thought that the word Kol as a monosyllable was 
‘too naked’. But there are numerous other examples of words of a single 
syllable as names of languages and peoples: e.g. Mon, Khmer, Hem, Hun, 
Finn, Thai (*=Dai), Turk, Druz, Hai, Kur, Qvn, etc. This objection 
can be met by using, in English and other European languages, derived 
adjectival forms like Kolian, and in Sanskrit and other Indian languages 
forms like KoUiya or Koliya. See further in connexion with Kol, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, ‘ The Study of Kol ’ in the ‘Calcutta Review’, September 
1923, pp. 451-73 (subsequently reprinted in the Visvabharati Journal 
for 1924, under the caption ‘Our Elder Brothers, the Kols’, and elsewhere). 

3, l. 8 and {. 13: correct ’aboriginal’ to ‘AdiviaT. 

4, top, Section under ‘Dardic, or Pifi&oa’: the classification of the Dardio 

speeches as made by Georg Morgenstieme of Oslo is to be followed: 
(a) Psiai (Pashai); (6) ‘K&fir’ Dialects—Katl or Baftgill, ASkund, Waigeli, 
Pras&n or Vasi-veron; (c) Tirfthl; (d) Kalaia; (e) Gawar-Batl; (f) Kho- 
war or Chitr&U; (g) Dialects of Indus Kohist&n; (h) Slp& or Shln& Dialects— 
GilgitI, Chilaal, Astorl, GurezI, Brok-pa; and (»') Kashmiri (Kofliri) with 
Kifitawari. 

4, l. 13: read 1915 for 1914, and F .for W. 

4, In the Table for Iranian Languages, beside ‘Persic, Avestic, Scythic, and 
East Iranian’, add another group ‘South-Eastern Iranian’, and place 
‘Ormuri or BargiSta’ and a new name ‘Par&chl’ under that. ‘Pa$to 
(Pashto)’ is to be brought under ‘East Iranian’ as a separate sub-branch 
of East Iranian beside the Ghalchah speeches; and ‘Baluchi’ has been 
suggested (by Tedesco) as being West Iranian, coming under ‘ Persic ’, 
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with some Eastern influence. ‘Avestio’ would then stand isolated, 
without any living representative. 

5, after line 22 add : It has been suggested that Dialect A of Kuchean was 

really the spoken language of Tokharistan (= Ferghana area in Central 
Asia) by the people known as the Ar-H (Ar-ehi), whom the Greeks called 
the -Aeianoi. Then this dialect was taken from Ferghana to Kucha, the 
seat of Dialect B, as a religious and literary speech (see Sieg and Siegling, 
‘Tocharische Sprachreste ’; and also their articles in the ‘Sitzungsberichte 
der Koniglichen Preussichcn Akademie der Wissenschaften’, before 
1939). 

6, add, after line 2: Quite a literature is now growing up on the Hittite lan¬ 

guage and the linguistic, historical and other problems that are now crop¬ 
ping up in this connexion. A convenient handbook on Hittite in English 
is E. H. Sturtevant’s ‘Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language’, 
Revised edition, Vol. I, New Haven, U.S.A., 1951; and mention may be 
made of Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s chapter on the Hittite language as in 
pp. 267-87 of ‘ Indo-Aryan and Hindi ’, Second (Revised) edition, Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1960, reprinted 1969 (Appendix I on 
‘Pre-Indo-European’, first published in ‘Indian Culture’, Calcutta, VIII, 
4, April-June 1942, pp. 309-322); Bata Krishna Ghosh, ‘Ancient Lan¬ 
guages of Asia Minor’, in the ‘Indian Culture’, 1946, April-June, pp. 147- 
160; and Satya Swarup Misra’s ‘Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek 
and Hittite’, Calcutta, 1968; and his ‘The Laryngeal Controversy’ in the 
‘Katre Felicitation Volume’, Deccan College, Poona, 1970, pp. 155-177. 

Note on Table facing p. 6 : 

Above ‘Kekaya, Madra, Takka, etc.’, put down ‘Gandh&r! Prakrit’, 
in line with ‘Saurasenl, Ardha-magadhl, MagadhI and M&haras^rl’. 
Similarly, above ‘Elu’, put down ‘Slhaja or Simhala Prakrit’. The name 
* Gfindhari’, for the Early MIA and Prakrit of the North-West, has been 
suggested by Prof. Sukumar Sen and Prof. H. W. Bailey. The ‘Slhala 
or Simhala Prakrit’ is represented mainly by the language of the Sigiriya 
Graffiti, from the fifth to the eleventh century A.D, The ‘Halbi’ Lan¬ 
guage, spoken in Bastar in Madhya Pradesh, is to be placed under Mfigadhi 
Apabhrarhia (or Ardha-magadhl Apabhramda) as a separate sub-branch. 
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Also the ‘Bishnupuriyft’ speech is to be placed beside Bengali and 
Assamese under ‘M&gadhI Apabhrarhfia 

7, Para 8: Western Panjabi, or Lahnda, or Lahnde-dl-BolI, or Lahndi. 

Another name for this speech has been suggested by Sri Jayachandra 
Vidyalankara, namely Hindki, which would appear to be most suitable. 
Dr. Siddheshwar Varma proposed the name Sindh-Sdgari (see ‘The Phone¬ 
tics of Lahnda’ by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, JRASB, Vol. II, 1936, 
pp. 47-48). ‘G&ndh&rl Prakrit’ should be considered in this connexion. 
For Lahndi, see Hardev Bahri, ‘Lahndi Phonology’, 1962, p.; 240, and 
'Lahndi Phonetics’, 1963, p. 292, Loka-bharati, 15A Gandhi Marg, 
Allahabad. 

8, U. 20-23: These voiced stops accompanied by closure of the glottis are as a 

matter of fact found in certain Fast Bengali dialects, as regular sub¬ 
stitutes for the voiced aspirates (g\ dz’, d’, d’, b’) for [gfi, jjfi, dfi, 
dfi, bfi], as I have found out subsequently. In East Bengali, there is 
accompanying high tone with glottal closure. 

8, after para 10, add : It would appear, however, that Sindhi in its Apabhram&v 

stage had already a literature prior to A.D. 1000. See Suniti Kumar 
Ohattcrji, ‘An Early Arabic Version of the Mahabharata Story’, in 
‘Indian Linguistics’, Vol. XI, pts. II-IV, Calcutta 1949-50; and ‘An 
Early Arabic Version of the Mahabharata Story from Sindh; and Old 
Sindhi Literature and Culture’, in ‘Indo-Asian Culture’, Indian Institute 
for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, Vol. VII, No. 1, July 1958, pp. 50-71. 
Cf. also ‘Notes on Early Sindhi Literature’, in S. K. Chatterji’s 
‘Languages and Literatures of Modern India’, Calcutta, 1963, 
pp. 341-360. 

9, at the end of para 11 on Rajasthani, add: A little-known language called 

Saura?(ri Bhdsd is current in the Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam tracts of 
South India, which is to be considered under Rajasthani. It is spoken 
by a caste of silk-weavers, called Pafa-nul-lcarar in the Tamil country, 
numbering some 104,000 persons in Madurai and elsewhere in the Tamil 
country, of whom 89,000 speak Tamil ns their second language. There is 
a little literature printed in the eighties of the nineteenth century, using 
the Nagari script. The language is much influenced by Tamil, Telugu and 
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Marathi, in both vocabulary and grammar. The language is of the 
Hindi-Gujarati type in morphology, and there U> considerable Dravidian 
influence in syntax. These Saura^ri speakers are supposed to be des¬ 
cended from silk-weavers (Paffa-vayas) of the Mandasor Inscription of 
c. A.D. 437-138, belonging originally to Ldfa-vifaya or Gujarat, whence in 
the fourteenth century they migrated to Devagiri or Daulatabad in the 
Maratha country, and then passed through Vijayanagara to the Tamil 
country, with their headquarters now in Madurai. See Pafn&li, ‘Linguistic 
Survey of India’, Vol. IX, Part 2, pp. 447-448; H. N. Randle, ‘An Indo- 
Aryan Language of South India’, in the BSOAS, University of London, 
Vol. XI, 1943-46, pp. 104-121, 310-327. The speakers of this language 
in the Tamil Country are making a desperate attempt to preserve it. 

10, l. 4 from below, after * Bendall and Conrady ’, add: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 

article in the VSPdP for Bengali Year 1336, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3; 
‘“Nep&le Bh&s&-n&tak ’’-sambandhe Mantavya’; and ‘Goplcandra 
N&taka’, a seventeenth-century Bengali play from Nepal —now edited 
from the Cambridge MS. with introduction, notes and glossary, in the 
Roman character, by Tarapada Mukherji, SOAS, London, from the 
University of Calcutta, 1970. 

11, l. 17: Correct dates to A.D. 1089-1173. 

12, l. 14, after ‘in the Deccan ’, add: (The oldest work of this type available is 
the Sufi treatise Miraju-l- 1 AHqin by Sayyid Muhammad Banda-nawaz 
Gesu-dar&z, who died in A.D. 1442). 

12, U. 12-17: Amir Khusrau was bom at Patiyali in 1253, and died in Delhi 
in 1325 (E. G. Browne, ‘Literary History of Persia’, London, Vol. II, 
p. 540). The first authentic poet of Urdu seems to have been Muhammad 
Quli Qutb 6ah, king of Golconda in the Deccan, who died in A.D. 1611 
He used a vernacular Western Hindi speech with Panjabi affinities, not 
exactly identical with the Hindostani of later times (cf. Braj-ratn D5s, 
‘Urdu-ka Pratham Kavi’ in the ‘Nagari Pracarini Patrika’, Benares, 
New Series, Vol. 4, No. 2). 

12, l. 22: add, after establishment of Hindostani: (of. 'Urdu: the name and 
the Language’ by T. Grahama Bailey in the JRAS, London, April 1930, 
pp. 391-400. Bailey definitely declares that Urdu is derived out of ‘Old 
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Panjabi’ of Lahore, from 1027 when Mahmud of Ghazna annexed the 
Pan jab. The ‘Old Kharl-Boll’ of Delhi then considerably modified it. 
ThiB is also the view put forward by Prof. Mahmud Shirani of Lahore in 
his ‘Panj&b-mS Urdu’, Lucknow, Maktaba-i-Kalian, 1960). 

13, after l. 19, add a new paragraph: The question of Dakni in the evolution of 
Urdu and Hindustani is an important one. Dakni literature is now 
being studied by both scholars of Urdu (notably the late Dr. Saiyad 
Mohiuddin Qadrl ‘Zor’, | September 24, 1962, and Prof. Masud Husain 
Khan of the Aligarh Muslim University) and of Hindi (like Dr. Sriram 
Sarnia, author of ‘ DakkhinI Hindl-kS Udbhav aur Vik&s ’, Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, Allahabad, 1964, and other works), and a considerable mass 
of Dakni literature has been made available in print in both Urdu and 
Nagari scripts. A new light is being thrown through these studies on 
the origin and development of Hindi-Urdu as different forms of the same 
Protean North Indian Bpeech. 

13, U. 22 ff. : The figures, as for most other Indian languages of the North, are 
only approximate. The proper name for ‘ Eastern Hindi ’, as suggested, 
should be ‘Kosall’, with three main dialects, AwadhI (or BaiswadI), 
Baghell (or Baghelkhapdl) and Chhattisgajhl. The earliest specimens of 
AwadhI or Kosall are in the Uktivyakti-prakamna of D&mddara, which was 
composed during the first half of the thirteenth century. This is a work 
teaching Sanskrit through a New Indo-Aryan speech, and that speech is 
‘Old Kosali’ (see Grammatical Introduction by Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
to the edition of the ‘ Ukti-vyakti-prakaraga ’ by Muni Jinavijayaji in the 
‘Singhi Jain Series’, No. 39, Bombay, 1953). 

13, add at the end: 

Some speakers of Awadhi are looking forward to the rehabilitation 
of Awadhi . as an independent language beside Hindi and Urdu. The 
Early Awadhi tradition in literature is still living (witness a work like 
Dehra-Dun by the late Sridhar Pathak, and the epic Kffnayana, of 906 
pageB, in the style of Tulasidasa’s Ramacarita-m&nasa, by Dwarkaprasad 
Misra, Lucknow, 1946). For a comprehensive historical study of Awadhi, 
see Baburam Saksena’s pioneer work, ‘the Evolution of Awadhi’, 
Allahabad, 1938, and Uday Narayan Tiwari’s book in Hindi, ‘ Hindl-bh&$&-k& 
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Udgam aur Vikfifi’, Allahabad, Salavat 2012 = 1956, pp. 268 ff. See 
also Bhalachandra Rao Telang, ‘ Chattfegarhl, Halbl, Bhatn BoliyS-kS 
Bhasa-Vaijfi&nik Adhyayan’, Hindi-Granth- Ratnfikar Private Ltd., 
Hirabagh, Bombay-4, 1966, p. 616. 

One of the sub-dialects of Kosali is the Qahora form of the Bagheli 
dialect, now current in East Banda district to the south of the Jamna 
(Yamun&) river: cf. LSI, VI, p. 150. This is virtually the same as Awadhi. 
The name Qahora (or Qahori) appears to have been taken to distant East 
Bengal by Muslim Sufi missionaries and teachers (from Eastern U.P. of 
the present day), who introduced Sufi literature in Awadhi (like the Lor- 
Candd romance of Mulla Da'ud, e. A.D. 1375 and the Padumawat of 
Malik Muhammad JayasI, c. 1545) which was studied by Bengali Muslims 
in Chittagong and imitated or adapted by them in Bengali from the 
seventeenth century onwards; and this name of a sub-dialect of Kosali 
was extended by East Bengal Muslim writers to mean the Eastern Hindi 
or Kosali speech of Malik Muhammad Jayasi and others, and was called 
by them Qohdri (or Qodri) Bha$a. 

Awadhi literature has a long history, from the thirteenth century 
onwards (the Ukti-vyalcti-prakarana). Before Malik Muhammad Jayasi 
and Tulasidasa (second half of the sixteenth century), we have a succession 
of Sufi writers, beginning with Mulla or Mnulana Da'ud, who wrote (c. A.D. 
1375) his Candayan or Romance of Lor and Chanda; and between 
Maulana Da'ud and Malik Muhammad Jayasi we have to mention Kutban 
(wrote Mrigavati, c. A.D. 1501), Manjhan (r. 1532: Madhu-Malati), and 
a number of other poets in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This Awadhi Sufi literature influenced Muslim Bengali literature in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

14. after para 15, add in continuation: We have also to mention among the 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century writings in Marathi the earliest religious 
compositions of teachers of the Mahanubhava (or Manbhav) sect, like the 
Acarya-siitra ’, the ‘Siddhanta-sutra-patha ’ (Sayings and Teachings of 
Cakradhara, c. A.D. 1263-1271, the founder of the Mahanubhava sect, 
••olk-etod by his disciple Mahlndra Bha(a), the ‘ Llla-carito ’ (or a 
biography of Cakradhara by Mahlndra Bhatu), and the ‘ SiSupala-vadha ’ 
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(by BhSskar&c&rya, another disciple of Cakradhara, the first truly 
important literary work in Marathi). 

16, after line 3, under § 18 (Sinhalese), add: 

‘Echo-words’ in Sinhalese show a Western Indian (Gujarati and 
Marathi) basis for Sinhalese as an Indo-Aryan language: see poet, p. 72, 
footnote, and also p. 176. Wilhelm Geiger (‘A Grammar of the Sinhalese 
Language’, RAS Ceylon Branch, Colombo, 1938, pp. VI ff.) is for the 
affiliation of Sinhalese to a Western Indian Prakrit, and he criticizes the 
view put forward by Rambukwele Siddhartha and Muhammad Shahi- 
dullah regarding the supposed Eastern Indian affinities of Sinhalese. 
The Eastern origin of Sinhalese has been supported also by P. B. F. 
Wijeratne (in his ‘Phonology of the Sinhalese Inscriptions up to the 
end of the Tenth Century A.D.’, in the BSOAS, London, XI, 1943-46, 
pp. 580 ff., especially ‘Introduction’, pp. 687 ff.). But in this connexion, 
it may be questioned how far the language of the inscriptions from the 
third century B.C. represents the actual spoken language of the Aryan 
settlers in Ceylon, and how far it is merely an artificial composite speech 
for specific epigraphic purposes. 

16, add, at the end of para 19 on the Gipsy Dialects of Europe'. ‘The Dialect of 
the Gipsies of Wales’ by John Sampson, Oxford University Press, 1926, 
is a most important work dealing with the Gipsy speech in its Indo-Aryan 
background. See also Ralph L. Turner, ‘The Position of Romani in 
Indo-Aryan’, in the ‘Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society’, 3rd series, 
Vol. 6, No. 4, 1926, pp. 145-89. Cf. also C. J. Pbppa-Serboianu, ‘Les 
Tsiganes: Histoire, Ethnographic, Linguistique, Grammaire, Dictionnaire’, 
Paris, 1930. Serboianu deals with Rumanian Gipsies, and he computes 
the total number of Gipsies in the world at five millions: see p. 35, 
op. cit. 

18, l. 11, correct ‘A.C.’ to ‘B.C.’ 

21, l. 9, use ‘ Bhojpurl ’ for ‘ Bhojpuriyft ’. 

1. 24, after « -abba-», add as well as the present participle in « -ant-». 

1. 25, after the word tense within the brackets add: even of the 
transitive verbs, which uniformly developed later from a passive 
construction in MIA. 
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22, l. 0: after Poona, 1918 within brackets, add, Jules Bloch, ‘L’ Indo-Aryen 
du Veda aux Temps Modemes Paris, 1934; Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
‘Indo-Aryan and Hindi’, 2nd Edition, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
Calcutta, I960, reprinted 1969; T. Burrow, ‘The Sanskrit Language’, 
London, 1956. 

24, l. 16: After Indo-European home, add: The latest and quite & convincing 
opinion has been expressed by W. Brandenstein, who by a close Btudy of 
the ancient Indo-European languages has come to the conclusion that 
the history of the IE speech can bo divided into two strata, of which 
the first stratum was developed or characterized in the dry hilly tracts 
and plains to the South of the Ural Mountains, in Eurasia, and the second 
stratum was developed in the moister lands of Eastern Europe, cor¬ 
responding to the present-day Poland (W. Brandenstein, ‘ Die Erste 
Wanderungen der IG Volker’, 1936, of which a r£sum6 in English from 
A. Berriedale Keith appeared in the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly’ 
Calcutta, Vol. XIII, 1, March 1937). 

25, l. 21: continue , within brackets: See also Walter Porzig ‘ Klein-Asiatisch- 
Indische Beziehungen ’ in the ‘Zeitachrift fur Indologie und Iranistik’, 
Band V, Heft. 3, 1927, pp. 265 ff. It has been suggested by Porzig that 
a number of Asianic words were picked up by the Aryans in Asia Minor, 
among which may be mentioned the Sanskrit word for ‘grape ’ = « draksa 
< dr&k-sa » , from « *dherg(h), *tereg », whence Lydian « targanon » 
sour wine, Greek «truks», genitive «trugos» sweet wine, etc., and 
« kupa » well, cave. Cf. also S. K. Chatterji, ‘ Dravidian Origins and the 
Beginnings of Indian Civilization’ in the ‘Modem Review’, December 
1924, and also ‘ The Foundations of Civilization in India ’ in the ‘ Tijdschrift 
van Koninglijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunst en Wate use happen ’, 
LXVHl, Batavia, 1928. 

26 .footnote: P. T. Srinivas Iyengar for P. Srinivas Iyengar. 

27, l. 16, add at the end: see, S. K. Chatterji, the paper on Dravidian Origins, 
mentioned above; and also S. K. Chatterji, ‘Dravidian’, Annamalai 
University, Annamalainagar, Tamil-Nad, 1965, pp. 32 ff. 

27, l. 17: after 1916, p. 364, add: R. G. Bhandarkar, in the JBBRAS, Vol. 
25, 1917, pp. 76-81. 
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28, footnote, l. 10: in the list of references on (he Harappo settle, add at the begin¬ 
ning: A. Cunningham (Archaeological) Reports, Vol. 6 (1875), pp. 106 ff.; 
J. F. Fleet, JRAS, 1912, pp. 699 ff. 

About the recent discoveries in Sindh and at Harappa, see Sir John 
Marshall’s article in the ‘Illustrated London News’ for September 20, 
1924, and further articles by Prof. A. H. Sayce and Messrs. C. J. Gadd 
and Sidney Smith in the same journal for September 27 and October 4, 
1924, respectively. Cf. also S. K. Chatterji, * Dravidian Origins and the 
Beginnings of Indian Civilisation’ in the ‘ Modem Review ’ for December 
1924; also the ‘Modem Review’ for February 1925, and the ‘Journal 
Asiatique’ for 1925, p. 371. See also ‘Sumerian connexions with Ancient 
India’, by Ernest Mackay, JRAS for 1925, pp. 697-701. Further articles 
on these ‘ Indo-Sumeriau ’ antiquities by Sir John Marshall have appeared 
in the ‘Illustrated London News’ for February 17 and March 6, 1926, 
and in the ‘Times of India Illustrated Weekly’ for March 7, 1926. 
In 1931 appeared Sir John Marshall’s magnum opus (in collaboration 
with others) on *Mohen-jo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation’, 3 Vols., 
London. This was followed by ‘Further Excavations at Mohen-jo-Daro ’, 
by E. Mackay and others (Delhi, 1938), and ‘Excavations at Harappa’ by 
Madhav Swarup Vats and others (2 Vols., Delhi, 1940). See also Stuart 
Piggott, ‘Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C.’, Pelican Books A205, 1950; 
Bridget and Raymond Allchin, ‘ The Birth of Indian Civilisation: India 
and Pakistan before 500 B.C.’, Penguin Books A905, 1968; D. H. 
Gordon, ‘The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture’, Bhulabhai 
Memorial Institute, Bombay, 1958; and Heinz Mode, ‘Die Friihe 
Indien’, Gustav Kilpper Verlag, Stuttgart, 1959. By now (1970) quite a 
literature has grown up on the Indus Valley Civilization and its Bcript, 
and the ramifications of this civilization in other parts of India, like 
Lothal in Gujarat and Rupar in North-eastern Panjab. 

Attempts are being made internationally to read the ancient Indus 
Valley script, and this has become quite an important branch of Indology. 
The latest advanoe appears to have been made during past few years by 
a team of Soviet (Russian) soholars using computers in the analysis of 
the Indus Valley writing, whose methods have been acoepted by a team of 
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Finnish scholars (Asko Parpola and others, working in Copenhagen), and by 
the Indian scholar Iravathan Mahadeven, whose papers are now before 
the public (1970). The language is now considered to be Dravidian. 

28 , footnote, l. 3 from bottom: correct ‘Krishna’ to ‘Kentish’. 

29, 11. 11, 12: The statements made here are to be modified. The Austric 
Kol or Mun^a people supplied one of the main bases in the formation 
of the Indo-Aryan speaking 'masseB in Northern India, particularly, in the 
Ganges Valley, and the bed-rock of Indian or Hindu economic and Bocial 
life in the villages is largely of K51 origin. Agriculture, both the primitive 
form of it with the digging stick ( jhoom cultivation) and with the hoe or 
spade (as still current in Nepal), and the advanced form with the plough 
(langala) and oxen, the cultivation of rice and of some of the millets, use 
of some vegetables like the pumpkin ( alabu) and the brinjal (baiingana), 
and fruits like the banana (kadali) and the jack-fruit ( panasa ) and some 
condiments like the turmeric ( haridra ), the mustard (sar$apa), the pepper 
( pippali ) and the ginger (irngavira), as well as spinning and weaving of 
cloth from cotton (kdrpasa), besides the raising of the domestic fowl and 
the pig, the taming of the elephant, and observance of great seasonal 
festivals, were in all likelihood derived from Kdl or MundS, culture. The 
horse or pony (soda, sodom) was also known to them. See in this con¬ 
nexion Sarat Chandra Roy’s ‘The Mundas and their Country’, Calcutta 
and Ranchi, 1912; J. Hoffmann, ‘Encyclopaedia Mundarica’,. 14 Parts, 
Patna Government Press, 1914-1919; Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘The 
Study of Kol’, ‘Calcutta Review’, 1923; Sylvain L6vi, Jean Przyluski 
and Jules Bloch, ‘ Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans l’lnde’, English 
Translation by Prabodh Chandra Ragr.hi (with additional notes by S. K. 
Chatterji and P. C. Bagchi), University of Calcutta, 1929; F. B. J. Kuiper, 
‘Austro-Asiatic Words in Sanskrit’, London, 1950; Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
‘Indianism and the Indian Synthesis’, Kamala Lectures for 1947, 
University of Calcutta, 1962. 

30, U. 6, 7: This statement also is to be modified, when we think of the great 

culture of at least some of the Tibeto-Chinese peoples of India like the 
Newars of Nepal and the Meitheis of Manipur, as well as the Bodo peoples 
of Assam and Tipperah and the Ahoms of Assam. See in this connexion 
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Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘ KircUa-jana lcjii: the Indo-Mongoloids—their 
Contribution to the History and Culture of India the Aaiatio Society, 
Calcutta, 1951; and also S. K. Chatterji’s ‘Religious and Cultural 
Integration of India: Atombapu Sarnia of Manipur*, Pandita-raja 
Gaveehana Kendra, Imphal, Manipur, 

30, before para 29, add a new section: 28a: 

Of the various pre-Aryan peoples who lived in India before the 
Aryans came, we have to take note, in the first instance, of the Dravidians. 
In all likelihood, it was the Dravidian speakers who had built up the city 
civilizations of Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa and other culture centres in 
Northern and North-Western India. Probably Dravidians were also 
spread in North India as much as in South India, and a good deal of the 
religious ideals as well as of the general civilization and way of life of the 
Dravidians, as that of a highly advanced group of people in India, furnished 
some of the most important bases to the composite Hindu civilization of 
India. In addition to the Dravidians, we have also the AuBtric (Austro- 
Asiatic) people—the K51 (or Kolian, or Mup<^&) as well as Mon-Khmer 
branches of which were living in Northern India; and probably the Austrics 
had penetrated also right down to the extreme southern parts of India. The 
AuBtrics do not appear to have evolved a city culture, like that of the 
Dravidians. But the bases of the village culture of India established on 
the cultivation of rice, and on many other matters of vital importance in 
civilized and corporate life, were evolved among the Austrics. The 
Sino-Tibetan speaking Mongoloids are at present found along the Himalayan 
regions, and in Assam and North and East Bengal. But at one time 
they appear to have penetrated down to Central India, and aB far south 
as South Rajasthan (Kir&du). They do not appear to have advanced 
very far in material civilization. But nevertheless, they have furnished 
important racial as well as linguistic and religious and other elements in 
the evolution of the Indian people. In addition to these four basic 
racial groups (or, to be non-committal, ‘ language-culture* groups) in India, 
namely Aryan and Dravidian, Austric and Mongoloid (or, to give their 
Sanskrit names, Arya, Dramufa or Drdvida, NifSda and Kirata, respect¬ 
ively), it is not unlikely that there was one (or were there more than one ?) 
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ethnic or language-culture group (or groups), the identity as well as 
affinity of which is now lost. These pre-Aryan tribes appear to have lived 
mostly in Central India. T. Burrow and Sudhi Bhushan Bhattacharya 
suggested that some unknown linguistic group (or groups), apart from the 
four mentioned above, was responsible for an unexplained element of 
vocabulary in Indian languages, which cannot be properly relegated to 
either Aryan or Dravidian, or to Austric or Sino-Tibetan: see Sudhi 
Bhushan Bhattacharya, ‘ Field-Notes on Nahali in the Taraporewala 
Memorial Volume, ‘Indian Linguistics’, Vol. 17, 1965-56, June 1957, 
p. 257; T. Burrow, ‘ The Sanskrit Language ’, London, 1956, pp. 376, 377; 
also T. Burrow, ‘Sanskrit and the pre-Aryan Tribes and Languages’, 
‘Bulletin of the Ramakriahna Mission Institute of Culture’, Calcutta, 
Vol. IX, No. 2, February 1968, pp. 34-45, esp. pp. 37, 38, 40 . 41, 
42, 43. But F. B. J. Kuiper in his ‘Nahali: a Comparative Study’, 
Amsterdam, 1962, pp. 11, 15, enjoins caution in this respect. 

It is exceedingly likely that the various races of people with their 
diverse languages, Dravidian, Austric and Mongoloid, and possibly also 
some unknown people or peoples, gradually began to be welded into one 
single people when they began to live side by side on the plains of North 
India. This racial fusion evidently was going hand in hand with a 
linguistic fusion, when the Aryan language gradually came to be adopted 
by the various non-Aryan groups, as they were in the need of some 
common speech. Racial fusion by what are known as Anvldma and 
Pratiloma marriages began early enough, and the Sanskrit word turns or 
‘colour’, to mean a separate group or entity in a social conglomerate, would 
originally appear to have its basis in colour or complexion in the physical 
types of the basic component groups—the brown or tawny Dravidian, the 
dark or black Austric, the yellow or golden Mongoloid and the white or fair 
Aryan (see ‘ Contributions from different Language and Culture Groups ’ by 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji in the ‘Cultural Heritage of India’, New Edition, 
Vol. I, pp. 76-90, Ramakriahna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
1958). A composite people like this in North India found a common 
language in the speech of the Aryan, as it was brought into India by 
this latest ethnic intrusion into India. Out of this fusion emerged, as 
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F. W. Thomas has put it, 'the Indian Man, who came into being at the 
end of the Vedic age’ (‘The Expansion of Indianism’ by F. W. Thomas, 
University of Calcutta, 1941). This 'Indian Man’ now mainly spoke 
the Aryan language (and also Dravidian), but this language was rapidly 
undergoing a change on the soil of India under altered conditions; and 
the line of this change and its history is the history of IA in its successive 
periods of OLA, MIA and NIA, including Bengali. 

This great fact of racial, cultural and linguistic miscegenation has 
always to be taken note of as the background, and a full appraisement 
of this situation will enable us to find out and appreciate the develop¬ 
ment of IA through the last 3,000 years. Its history, prior to the advent 
of the Aryans in India in a pre-Aryan milieu, is a different story, although 
in the Aryan inheritance we have to consider elements received from 
other races and languages. But all that is a little remote in considering 
the development of a NIA language like Bengali. 

31, l. 7: read dialects for languages. 

38, footnote : add: The study of the Dravidian Languages, Old and New, 
now being pursued with such conspicuous brilliance by a number of 
scholars both Indian and European and American, like Alfred Master, 
L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar, T. Burrow, M. B. Emeneau, Bh. Krishnamurti, 
Kamil Zvelebil, M. S. Andronov, 8. Rudin, Yuri Glasov, T. N. Srikanthayya, 
V. I. Subramoniam, K. Mahadeva Sastri, Iravathan Mahadevan and others 
is helping us to reconstruct the pre-history of Dravidian in its various stages 
like Primitive Dravidian and its branching off into the various forms like 
North, Central, Eastern and Southern Dravidian. 

44, l. 16: correct Kau^ltakl to Kaugitakl. 

44, l. 21: after p. 387, add: cf. also ‘the datapaths-Brahmana’, III, 2, 3, 
16: ‘ Speech sounds higher here among the Kuru-Pafiealas ’ (... atrottar& 
hi vftg vadati Kuru-Pafic&latra ...). 

44, l. 2 from bottom : after Pali «nah&pita», add «khulla *ksulla, 
< *k$udia = kyudra; na(a < nrtu; pa(h < *prth, prath: ghaf, ga(h < 
grath », etc. 

46, l. 8: The Vr&tyas. Mm. HaraprasSd 6&atri derives «vrStya » from 
« vr&ta » = horde, in a suggestive paper containing some interesting 
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information about ‘ the Vrfityas or the Original Inhabitants of Magadha 
one of six lectures on ‘ Magadhan Literature delivered in the University 
of Patna, 1923; see also his ‘Absorption of the Vr&tyas’, Dacca University 
Bulletin, No. 6, 1926, and his Bengali article ‘Vr&tya’ in the ‘PracI’, 
Agrahayana, 1330 B.Y. 

47, l. 12-21; « helayab (helaval?) ». This form has been sought to be 
explained aB a Semitic word', the same as the Hebrew « ’eloah » — Arabic 
«’ilah»(K. P. Jayaswal, in the ZDMG, Vol. 68, p. 719: cf. R. G. 
Bhandarkar in the JBBRAS, Vol. 26, pp. 76 ff.). But this is extremely 
unlikely. Hebrew (as well aB Arabic) was rather removed from the 
tracts where the Aryans moved much or were settled in, in North Meso¬ 
potamia and North-Western Iran, at this early period (2000 B.C.- 
1300 B.C.); and Hebrew conquest of Palestine took place during the closing 
centuries of the Becond millennium B.C. The Semitic word for ‘god ’ which 
the Aryans would be likely to pick up, if they did pick it up at all, would 
be the Babylonian and Assyrian «ilu», which makes the connexion 
with the Indian form remote. Jayaswal also derives the Indian « mleccha 
(Pkt. milakkhu) » foreigner from a Semitic word «m-l-k», in Hebrew 
« melex » king. But there is no reason not to regard this word as Indo- 
European, as being from « mlaiksa » mixed, (see Uhlenbeck, ‘ Altindisches 
Etymologisches Worterbuch ’). Iravathan Mahadevan, in his studies of the 
Mohen- jo-Daro script and languages, sees in « mleccha » a Sanskritization 
of the name which was current among the Dravidian-speaking Mohen-jo- 
Daro people for themselves or for one of their ruling classes. 

48, l. 27: add, after in their meaning: These new words were either morpho¬ 
logical extensions of the old ones, or were borrowings from non-Aryan 
and other extra Indo-Aryan sources. 

49, I. 3: add, after « prastara » (= atone, NLA « patthar, pathar», originally, 
rushes spread out, as in the Yajur-Veda). 

61, after l. 13, Certain popular or vernacular (MIA) variations of pronunciation 
and morphology were known and tolerated by Panini: cf. Vidhusekhara 
Sastri (Bhattacharya), ‘ P&oini-Vy&karana O Samskrte Pr&kfta-Prabh&va ’ 
in the Bengali Journal * Pravaal ’ for As&dha, 1341, pp. 307 fif. (Panini, VI, 
1, 64; VI, 1, 95; VTI, 3, 17; VIET, 3, 26, 27, etc.—the pronunciation of 
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«hm, hn » as « mh, nh», wrong sandhi, intrusive « y- » to prevent a 
hiatus, etc.). 

64, l. 33: after «-&ni», add: the dative plural affix was « -ehi »(= ebhyab, 
•-ebhih) rather than the genitive-dative affix « -inam » (= anam) which 
characterized the Midland, North-Western and Southern speeches as in 
the Asoka Inscriptions and in Pali (cf. Surendranath Majumdar Sastri, 
‘ The Dative in Pali in ‘ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes ’, 
III, Calcutta University, 1926). 


The following tables of declension will indicate the situation: 



Sanskrit (OIA) 

Pali (flurasena, Midland) 

Nom. 

rasah—ras&b, rasasab 

raso—rasa 

Acc. 

rasam—rasan 

rasam—rase, rasan 

Ins. 

rasena, rasa—ras&ih, rasebhih 

rasena—rasehi 

Dative 

ras&ya—rasebhyah 

as for genitive 

Genitive 

rasasya—rasanam 

rasassa—rasanam 

Locative 

rase, *rasasmin—rasesu 

rase, rasamhi—rasesu 


Ardha-magadhi (Kosala ) 

Magadhi (East, Magadha 

Nom. 

lase—lasa 

la6e—la£a, la6&6e 

Acc. 

lasam—lasani 

laSam—la4ani 

Ins. 

lasena—lasehi 

IaAa, ladena—laiehi 

Dative 

las&ya—lasehi 

laSaya—lagehi 

Genitive 

lasassa—las&nam 

la6a^a—laAanam 

Locative 

lasassi—lasesu 

la£S££i—lafiefiu 


66, l. 3: read ‘presents’ for ‘present’; and in l. 19, read ‘dramas’ for ‘drama’. 

67, l. 10: The word Pali means ‘that which protects’, i.e. preserves the texts 
relating to the Dharma and its interpretation, or texts relating to matters 
of value. (« dhammatth&n p&16tl ti p&li; atthan p&ti rakkhati ti tasm& 
p&li; Badatthan paletl ti p&li» ). 

67, U.2Ajf. ‘ Based on a Midland speech . .. ’ 

Mathura is in the heart of the Midland, and the importance of 
Mathur& in the organization as well as spread of Buddhism (as well as 
Jainism) during the oenturies round about Christ has been noted. The 
first images of Buddha, in the native Indian art tradition (apart from 
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the Greco-Indian tradition of Gandh&ra art), were made in Mathur&. Cf. 
J. Przyluski, ‘ Asok&vad&na’, 1923, p. 9: ‘1’ 6glise de Mathura eut parmi 
les communautds bouddhiques une situation privilegi6e et qu’elle eut 
pour une large part un rayonnement de la foi’; cf. also Nalinaksha Dutta, 
‘Spread of Buddhism, mainly based on the Nik&yas’, Calcutta University, 
1926, Book II, Chapter HI, pp. 249-66, specially pp. 264 ff. 

69, l. 17: read nama for n&ma. 

59, footnote-. Cf. K. P. Jayaswal in the JBORS for 1924, pp. 189 ff. for further 
Brahmi seals from Magadha with «-6a( = -66a)» for the genitive affix 
« -sya » (e.g. Mama6a, Cita6a, Bhadamta Lopagora6a, Abhaya-vama6a). 

65, l. 19: read Mol&dandl for Mdd&landl. 

66, l. 6: from bottom, read 66^1 for . 

66, l. 6: add at the end: Assamese «jol» uwter, « juliya » watery. 

67, l. 27: read B&g&dis for B&gudis (The « Vathuris » are different from the 

« Bauris »). 

68, l. 24: read Mangalore for Bangalore. 

69, l. 13: A propos the names«Siam, Sham, Ahom < Rham», see S. K. 
Chatterji, ‘ The Name “ Assam-Ahomin the .JAS, Vol. XXII, Letters 
No. 2, 1966, pp. 147-63. 

71, l. 4: read Qaina for Gaina. 

71, after line 21, add: We have in the ‘ Dharma-mangala’ of Ghanaram Chakra- 

varti, Vangavaal edition, Bengali Year 1308, p. 223: Lakhai says to 
M&hudy& or Mah&mada: atfvS C7, 31 fp 15 « j&ti r&dha &mi 

re, karamS r&dha tu » — I am Radha by caste, yon are so by your action. 
Compare also ' Bihar Peasant Life ’, by Sir George Abraham Grierson, first 
edition 1885, p. 328, the Bihar proverb : « Kaeth kichu lele dele, bar&mhan 
khiyaulS; dh&n, p&n paniyaule, au Rfid j&ti latiyaule » * a Kayasth (thrives) 
in some business transaction, a Brahman when he is feasted; paddy and betel- 
vines, through watering; and a man of the R&jh caste (he works only) when 
he gets kicked’. 

72, footnote: l. 2: read L&Ja for Lala. Also in l. 11, correct Dipa to Dlpa. 

73, footnote: R&ma-candra Kavi-bh&rati, fifteenth century (c. 1434), was received 

in Ceylon by King Par&krama-b&hu and settled down there, and wrote 
his well-known Sanskrit work of faith in Buddha the ‘ Bhakti-dataka ’. 
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75-76: King Candra-varman of PuplcaranA. The late K. N. Dikshit, of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, definitely suggested the identification of 
PuskarapA of the Susunia Rock Inscription with a place in Bengal—in 
the district of Bankura, and not with Pokharan in Rajputana. Also 
Sri Nikhil Nath Ray, B.L., in the ‘ BhArata-vaipa ’ for Jyaiftha, 1330, 
p. 832. There is actually in that district a village ‘PokhamA’ (vulgo 
‘PakhannA, PokhannA’) on the Damodar river, some 25 miles east of 
Susunia Hill (23° N 87° E, Bengal Survey, scale one inch = one mile, 
Sheet No. 238, Survey Season 1854-64). This is conclusive, and it would 
show that RAdha at least was entirely Aiyanized, and had a Hindu 
Vaishnava king in the fourth century A.C.; and it may be concluded that 
Aryanization was already some centuries old. See also Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Article in the ‘Vanga &r!’ for PhAlguna, 1339 Bengali Year, 
pp. 135-36: ‘ PrAcIn Vanger Pupkarapa-Janapad ’. 

86, footnote, l. 3: It is to be noted that the name of the famous town of 
« Pratisth&na » in northern Maharashtra, which was in all likelihood 
Old Kannada in its local speech 2,000 years ago, became « *PaItthana » 
with loss of intervocalic « -t-» as early as the first century B.C., as we 
can see from the Greek transcription of the name in the ‘Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea’, as « Paithana ». 

90, 1. 19: add at the end, after January 1923, the following: C. D. Dalai and P. D. 
Gune, ‘ Bhavisayatta-kaha by DhanapAla’, Baroda, 1923, Introduction. 

94, U. 18-20: the future in «-t-», from the old present participle, occurs in 
East Vanga Dialects: see under Morphology, pp. 961-63. 

99: after l. 6: Of the Modem Magadhan languages, three have already been 
studied with great detail from a comparative and historical point: 
(1) Assamese, by Banikanta Rakati—‘Assamese: its Formation and Devel¬ 
opment’, first edition 1941, second edition revised and edited by Golok 
Chandra Goswami, Gauhati, 1962; (2) Maithili, by Subhadra Jha, ‘The 
Formation of the Maithili Language’, London, Luzac & Go., 1958, 
p.638; and (3) Bhojpuri, by Uday Narayan Tiwari,, ‘ The Origin and Devel¬ 
opment of the Bhojpuri Language’, Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1960, and 
his book in Hindi, ‘Bhojpuri BhApA aur SAhitya’, Bihar Rashtrabhaaha 
Parishad, Patna, 1954 (besides A. F. Rudolf Hoemle’s ‘Comparative 
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Grammar of the Gaudian Languages with special reference to Eastern 
Hindi ’ i.e. Bhojpuri, London, 1880). Comparative and historical studies in 
Oriya and Magahi have also started. Mention may be made of the papers 
on ‘A Historical Phonology of Oriya’ by Paresh Chandra Majumdar, 
published in the Indological Journal ‘ Our Heritage’, Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, Vol. XII, pt. I, 1964 and Vol. XIV, pt. I, 1966, and 
Kaliprasad Sinha’s doctorate thesis on the ‘ Vishnupriya ’ (Bishnupuriya) 
Speech for the University of Jadavpur, Calcutta. These books and papers 
are now indispensable for the study of the Magadhan languages. 

99, after line 16: Some Short stories and poems are occasionally published in 
Bhojpuri, and a few short novels and comic sketches in proBe have also 
appeared, besides some dramas by the late Rahul Sankrityayana. At 
least one journal advocating the revival of Bhojpuri came into existence 
about two decades ago, but it has now stopped. A second journal, now 
in its tenth year, the ‘Ajor’, edited by Pandeya Narmadeswar Sahay 
and published by ‘the Bhojpuri Pariwar’, Patna 1, is now coming out 
regularly, in which poems, short stories and general articles, all in Bhojpuri, 
are published. There is also another literary journal in Bhojpuri, the 
‘Bhojpuri Kah&niyS’, editor Sri Ramball Pandeya, published by the Bhoj¬ 
puri Samsad, Jagatganj, Varanasi, now (July 1969) in its fifth year, which is 
an active champion of Bhojpuri. The Samsad also has a quarterly journal, 
the ‘ Purabaiyi ’. Some eight social films, all in pure Bhojpuri, like the 
‘ Ganga-Maiya tohe piyariyS cadhaibau’ and ‘ Hamar Sans&r’, have appeared 
during the present decade, and these draw enthusiastic Bhojpuri-speaking 
audiences in all the towns of Northern and Eastern India. Then there is 
the very popular song-drama, the ‘Bidesiya N&tak’ by a distinguished 
poet of Bhojpuri, Bhikh&rl Th&kur, which Bhojpuri speakers all over 
Bihar and U.P. and in Calcutta and elsewhere gather in large numbers to 
witness and listen to the songs. This ‘BideaiyS N&tak’ has been printed. 

100, 1.6: for rahaulau, read rahalau. 

102,1. 7: Grierson published the Magahi Text of ‘ the Birth of Lorik ’ in the BSOS, 
V (1928-30), pp. 591-99. The late Jainath Pati, Mukhtar of Nawadah 
(Gaya), wrote and published two small social novels in Magahi, ‘ Sunltft ’ 
and ‘Phul-Bahadur’. A journal in Magahi called the ‘Bih&n’ (Dawn) 
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continues to be published from Patna (October 1969). A good collection 
of Magahi folk poetry is Dr. Viswannth Prasad’s * Magahi SanskSr-Glt 
Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishud, Patna, 1962 (p. 308), with a short vocab¬ 
ulary, where we have songs and poems on social events like birth, upn- 
nayana, marriage and death, etc. Dr. Srimati Suinpatti Aryani’s ‘ Magahi 
Vyakarapa-Kosa ’ gives a fairly comprehensive grammar of Mugahi 
(pp. 1-86) and a vocabulary of Magahi words (pp. 1-66), published by the 
Hindi Sahitya Sansar, Delhi and Patna, 1965—the grammar (in Hindi) 
is in the Grierson tradition, a little more extensive than Grierson’s pioneer 
work on the language. A society for research into Magahi language and 
literature and Magadhan Culture* has been started in January 1967— 
the ‘Magadh 6odh Samsthan’ (Amber, Bihar Sharif, Patna District), and 
one number of its journal, the * Sodh ’, has so far appeared (June 1969). 
Volumes on the grammar and the history of literature of Maguhi are 
being got ready for publication, together with anthologies of Magahi verm* 
and prose and a Magahi lexicon. The medium of this research programme 
appears to be Hindi. Attempts are being made to obtain recognition for 
Magahi as a literary language from the Sahitya Akademi of New Delhi 
and also from both the Government of Bihar and the Central Government. 

103, after l. 8, add: The ‘ Vama-ratnakara’ has been edited and published 
from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1940 by Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
and Babua Miara (Sri-Krishna Misra), with the text in Nagari characters, 
full grammatical introduction and general introduction in Maithili and a 
word-index. There are some old dramas composed in Mithila from the 
fifteenth century onwards, with prose conversations in Sanskrit and songs 
in Maithili, e.g. the ‘ Parijata-harana ’ and the ‘ Rukmipl-paripaya ’, both 
ascribed to Vidyapati (see G. A. Grierson’s ‘ Introduction to the Maithili 
Language of North Bihar, containing Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Vocab¬ 
ulary ’, JASB, Calcutta, 1881-82) and similar dramas with songB (as well 
as prose portions in some cases) in Maithili used to be performed before 
the Newar kings in Nepal from the seventeenth century (see Nanigopal 
Banerji, ‘ Nep&16 B&ngla Natak’, VSPdP, Calcutta, 1324 B.S.; Dr. Ramdev 
Jha, ‘Jagajjyotir-nialla-krta Hara-Gouri-Viv&ha Na(aka,’ edited with 
Maithili Introduction and Notes, Laheria Sarai, Darbhanga, 1970). 
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103, l. 12: Brajabuli—This literary dialect came to be known as ‘ Braja-buli ’ 

in Bengal, and as «Braj&wall» in Assam. The origin of 

Assamese Brajawali was along same lines as in Bengal—it was on a basis 
of Maithili modified by Assamese. This artificial language also spread 
to Orissa, and we have one of the earliest poems in this language composed 
in Orissa by Ramananda R&y, a contemporary of Chaitanya. See 
Sukumar Sen’s article in the VSPdP., Bengali Year 1337, pp. 143-161, 
on the nature of Bengali Brajabuli, and see also his big work—‘A History 
of Brajabuli Literature’, Calcutta University, 1935. 

104, foot not? : the * Klrtti-lata, ’ has been published in the Bengali character, 
with introduction and translation in Bengali, by MahamahopadhySya 
Haraprasad Sastri, in 1924 (Hraike£a Series). 

104, {. 12: The ‘ Klrtti-lat& ’ was edited in the Nagari characters by Baburam 
Saksena from Prayag, Nagari Pracharini Sabha in 1986 V.S. (A.D. 1929), 
with Notes. A new edition of Haraprasad Sastri’s text as revised by 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji was brought out in the collected Bengali works 
of Haraprasad Sastri (‘ Haraprasad-Racan&vali ’), Vol. II (pp. 238-68, 
Bengali Translation, pp. 269-92), as edited by S. K. Chatterji and Anil 
Kumar Kanjilal, Eastern Trading Co., Books and Publications, Calcutta, 
1366 Bengali Year (— 1959). 

106, U. 21-24: the earliest specimen of connected Oriya (in a contemporary 
document) seems to be in the bilingual inscription (Oriya and Tamil) dis¬ 
covered in 1916-19 of Nrsimhadeva IV (thirteenth century) from Bhuba- 
nSswar. It was very carelessly edited in the JASB for 1924, pp. 41-45, 
by Ganapati Sarcar Vidyaratna, who thought it belonged to c. A.D. 1263, 
but actually, as in Prof. Dincsh Chandra Sircar’s edition of it, it was of 
the time of Vlra-Narasimha Deva IV, c. A.D. 1396. Among some of the 
noteworthy things in this inscription, we may mention the following: 
(i) the vowel « y » was pronounoed as « ri » and not as « ru » as in 
Modern Oriya: cf. the spelling « Krisna » in l. 3; and (ii) the word « ftc&ya 
= (Lc&rya » , which occurs here, also occurred in Old Bengali (see pp. 121- 
122, Introduction). The writing differentiates between the dental and 
cerebral «1, J» sounds, and the former, which is marked with a dia¬ 
critical sign below as in Modem Oriya (see under Phonology, p. 538), 
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has been wrongly transcribed as double «11», in the verb past tense. 
See 'Artavallabha Mah&nti Memorial Lectures’, First SerieB, 1964: 'The 
People, Language and Culture of Orissa’ by Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
(published by the Orissa Sahitya Akademi, Bhubaneswar, 1966), for the 
Old Oriya text of this Inscription of Vira-Narasimha Deva IV, e. A.D. 
1396, with Notes and English translation as in Prof. Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar’s paper on it in the Epigraphia Indica, XXXII, No. 29, pp. 229-38 
(pp. 32 fF.). Other specimens of Old Oriya are discussed in the above 
work (pp. 30, 31, 34, 35 fF.), including the text of the speech supposed to 
have been made by the founder of the Jagann&tha temple at Puri, as 
given in the old temple chronicle of Puri, the ‘M&dal& P&flji’. (This 
speech has been ascribed to Ananga-Bhima-Deva III, c. A.D. 1211-1238, 
but internal evidence would suggest that it was made by the first builder 
of the present Jagann&tha temple over the dilapidated foundations of 
an earlier temple by King Yay£ti-k§£arl, viz. the great Ganga conqueror 
and emperor Ananta-varman Coda-ganga-Deva, A.D. 1078-1147). Al¬ 
though not in a contemporaneous document, the text of this speech, if 
it really goes back to Ananta-varman Coda-ganga-Deva, would be our 
oldest relic of continuous Old Oriya of e. A.D. 1100. 

109, U. 13-21: the * Tlka-sarvasva ’ was written 6aka 1082: Pandit T. Gana- 
pati 6astri published the first part in 1911, and completed the entire 
work in 1917. 

109, bottom of page, within square brackets at the end: add: See also Niranjan 
Prasad Chakravarti: ‘Lea Mots Bhd§a dans le Commentaire de Sarvfi- 
nanda but L’AmarakoSa ’, in the ‘Journal Asiatique’, July-September 
1926, pp. 81-100. 

110, l. 2: read Cary& for Carjfi. 

110, l. 17: The ‘Gorakha-Bodha’. The text of this important work, os 
preserved in MSS. from Rajasthan, will be found in Dr. Plt&mbar-datt 
Badthw&l’s book * Gorakha-B&nl ’, Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag, 
1999 V.S. Internal evidence of the text would show that there was 
certainly a Bengali or Early Eastern Magadhan source for the ‘ Gorakha- 
Bodha’; e.g. lines like the following are certainly Early Bengali (or Early 
Eastern Magadhan) and no other NIA speech: 
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«ihS hi achai, ih3 h? nlopa: iliS hi racilai tlni tri-loka: 

fichai sangai rahai juwa: ta kiirani ananta sidhS jogeswara huwa (p. 2) 

drsti agre drsti lukaiba, surati lukaiba kanam, 

ndsika agre pawana lukaiba, tabu rahi gayfi pada nirabSnain (p. 27) 
awb dewl pajao, dwadasa Sgula pniso: 

paiaata pajsata hoi sukha, taha junama marana kfi dukha (p. 63) 
apa bhS.fi jiba, sata-gura khojiba jai, joga-pantha na kariba hela: 
phiri phiri manikha-janama na pfilba, hari lai sidha-purisa-sfi mela 
( P - 67 ) » 

Moat of the ideas and expressions belong to pan-Indian medieval Yoga, 
hut nevertheless there are throughout certain locutions and phrases 
which are strongly suggestive of Old Bengali than of any other form of 
NIA. Some grammatical forms arc of Old Bengali (or of Old Assamese, 
or Old Oriya), and so arc many of the specific terms and words. 

113, after line 7, add: The different editions of the Carya-padas, after the 
editio princeps of Haraprasad Sastri, and studies on them: 

1. Muhammad Shahidullah: ‘Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et de 

Saraha’, Paris, 1928. 

2. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi: ‘Dohakosa’: Journal of the Department 

of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XXVIII, 1936. 

3. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi: ‘Materials for a critical edition of the 

Old Bengali Caryapadas’ (a Comparative study of the Text and 
the Tibetan translation), Part I, Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XXX, 1938. 

4. Muhammad Shahidullah: ‘Buddhist Mystic Songs’, Dacca University 

Studies, Vol. IV, No. II, 1940. 

5. Manindra Mohan Basu: MTPI*? (in Bengali); Calcutta University, 1943; 

revised and enlarged second edition, Calcutta, 1964. 

6. Sukumar Sen: ‘Index Verborum of the Old Bengali Cary& Songs 

and Fragments’, Indian Linguistics, Vol. IX, Calcutta, 1947. 

7. Sukumar Sen: ‘ Old Bengali Texts, or Cary&giti-Kma ’, Indian Linguis¬ 

tics, Vol. X, Calcutta, 1948. 

8. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi and Santi Bhikshu Sastri: ‘Caryfi-giti- 

Ko§a ’, Visva-Bharati University, 1956. 
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9. Muhammad Shahidullah: ‘ Cary Spader Path- AlocanS Sahitya Patrika, 

Dacca, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1370 San. 

10. Saiyad Murtaza Ali: ‘Caryapader Bhasa Sahitya, Dacca, Vol. 7, 

No. 2, 1370 San. 

11. Rahula Sankrityayana: (with Hindi chayfi): Bihar Rashtra- 

bhSshS Parishad, Patna, 1957. 

12. Rahula Sankrityayana: ‘Hindi (Apabhramsa)-ke Praclna-tama Kavi 

aur Kavitaen’ in his ‘ PurStattwa-Nibandhavall Kitab-Mahal, 
Allahabad, 1958, pp. 131-69. 

13. Atindra Majumdar: ‘Caryapadas: Text, Variants, Modem Bengali 

Rendering, Interpretation, Glossary, Commentary, Index of 
Words, Bibliography’ (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1961. 

14. Tarapada Mukherjee: ‘The Old Bengali Language and Texts’, 

Calcutta University, 1963. 

15. Sukumar Sen: ‘CaryS-glti-Padaval!, Caryacarya-tlka-Sameta’ (in 

Bengali): Burdwan Sahitya Sabha, the Eastern Publishers, 
Calcutta, 1966 (the most comprehensive work on the Caryapadas). 

16. Atindra Majumdar: ‘The Charyapadas’ (Introduction, Text, English 

Translation, Notes, etc.): Calcutta, 1967. 

120, l. 9: Lui has been described (in the introductory verse to the Sanskrit 
Commentary on Carya I) as ‘ Adi-siddha ’ or ‘ the first Siddha ’ ( « Srl-Luyl- 
carapadisiddha » ). 

123, footnote-. There are other passages in later Bengali literature echoing the 
above lines (which are proverbial in nature) from the Cary&padas and 
the SKK. Thus sfiH ’TtC 3 ! « hariua jagata-bairl ftpan&ra 

mSse » in the ‘ Capdi-mangala KSvya ’ by Kavi-Kankana Mukunda-rama 
Cakravarti (the late Prof. Charu Chandra Banerji of Dacoa University 
drew our attention to this) the stag has become the world's enemy, because 
of its own flesh-, *ftf% I W>lCvswj 

« banSra haripl ami—k&ra dhara dhari; SpanSra m&msB h&jlu jagatera 
bftjrl», in the ‘Harivamfe’ by Bhav&nanda (p. 234, Dacca University 
edition, 1932)— 'a doe living in the forest am I, I am not in the debt of 
any one: but because of my own flesh I have become the world's enemy ; 

«mtf% i fro fcrift a 
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« baneri harina bale—&mi k&r dh&ii dh&ri, &pan&r& m&ms diyft jagat 
ka’rl&m bairl re» (a Sufi ‘Murshid& Gan’ quoted by Jasimuddin in his 
‘Sojan Badiyar Ghat’, p. 120 (1340 B.E.): the stag in the forest says — 
Who am I indebted to? (Yet) through my own flesh 1 have made the world my 
foe. Cf. also the echo of another passage in the Cary&-padas (Cary& 8). 

d <L\islRf 03ft 5tf% I II 

« nagara-bahiri re Ddmbi tohori kudia: choi choi j&isi Bamhana N5diS» 
'0 Dombi, thy hut is outside of the city, yet thou goest about, touching and 
touching the shaven-headed Brahman’ —as in °tT0$O$ G5ICTO I 

»R ^iSon ^ 5Ni s t-^Tl II «pukhur4 p&detS sad& Domeri kudiyft: 
ghana ghana aise jay Brahmaoa-badu& » ‘ the hutment of the Dom (girl) is 
away by the side of the tank, and the Brahman lad comes and goes frequently ’ 
(quoted by Sukumar Sen in his ‘Bangala Sahityer Kath&’, 3rd edition, 
Calcutta University, 1942, p. 82, from «Dharma-puj&r 

chad&» Verses for Worship of Dharma in the TO\5tWl « Ghar-Bh&ng &» 
House-Breaking sub-section of the ^llw*' « G&jan » Dharma-Festival Section. 

123, l. 12: add: See post, p. 904, footnote, for a passage in Old Bengali (or Old 
Magahi ?) of the eleventh century, whioh may be oorreoted as «bh&la 
hou, natha-AtI£a, bhata ao&a, bhata apaa ». In Lama T&ranatha’s first 
book on India, ‘the Mine of Precious Stones’, translated into German 
by Griinwedel (‘Edelsteinmine’, Petrograd, 1914), English abstract by 
Bhupendranath Datta (Calcutta, Ramakrishna Vedanta Matha, 19B Raja 
Rajakrishna Street, 1944), we have this story (p. 26): the Siddha J&lan- 
dhari, disguised as a HSdi or Sweeper and remover of dead animals, 
came to C&^igrama or Chittagong, the capital of King Gopl-oandra, went 
to the king’s fruit garden and uttered the words «n&rikfila bhikasavo 
(= ? bhikkhawS)»? I beg for a coconut, and the fruits of the tree 
came down to him, and after having drunk the coconut water, he said: 
« n&rikSla, upara j&hi » coconuts, go up, and the fruits went back to the 
top of the tree as before. 

127, after l. 2: add : 

In the Sikh ‘ Guru-granth ’, or ‘ Granth S&hib ’ compiled by Guru Arjun 
in A.D. 1604, there are two hymns in a mixed Apabhramsa and Old Hindi 
Speech (under R&g M&ru and R&g Gujari), whioh have been discussed by 
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me in my Bengali article on Jayadeva published in the ‘Bh&rata-varsha’ 
for 6r&vapa 1350: English translation in the Dr. S. H. Dhruva 
Commemoration Volume, Part III, pp. 183-96, Gujar&t Vidya-sabhS, 
Ahmedabad, 1946. 

I have given the texts of these two with a Bengali translation and 
commentary (the Bengali article has been reprinted in my ‘ Sfimskritikl ’, 
Vol. II, Calcutta, Bengali Year 1372 = 1965, pp. 58-81). The language 
is not Bengali. (One of these two poems ascribed to Jayadeva in the 
'Guru Granth’, that under R&g Gujarl, was translated into German and 
commented upon by J. Trumpp in the ‘ Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. 
bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Classe ’, 
7, January 1879, in his paper ‘Die altesten Hindul-Gedichtepp. 1-48). 

127, after line 2, add : 

65a. The Sanskrit encyclopaedia ‘ Manasollasa ’ or ‘ Abhilasit&rtha- 
cintamani ’ (of which the first volume has been published in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, 1925), composed in Saka 1051 (1129 A.C.) under the 
auspices of King Some&vara III Bhuloka-malla of the later C&lukya 
dynasty of MaharSstra, who ruled firom 1127 to 1138 A.C., seems to 
contain a few Old Bengali lines. (Sakharam Gaped Deuskar in the 
Bengali Journal ‘Aryavartta’ for Magha, 1317, pp. 678-79; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, ‘Early History of the Deccan’, Bombay, 1895, pp. 89-90: 
Deuskar mentions a Marathi article by V. K. Rajawade on this work 
read before the first Maharastra Sahitya Sammelan which I have not seen. 
(I am indebted to my friend and colleague the late Professor Kshitish 
Chandra Chatterji, for bringing Deuskar’s article to my notice). 

In the section on Poetry and Music (‘Gita-Vinoda’) in this work, 
short poems and verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramda, ‘L&tf, and 
in the Dravidian Kannada speech have been given; and besides, a few 
verses occur, which are undoubtedly in the various NIA speeches—Old 
Marathi, Old Braj-bhakha and Old Bengali, to judge from at least some 
of the forms. The work is preserved in various MSS. at Poona, Tanjore, 
Bikaner and elsewhere. I could consult one of the Poona MSS. (copied 
Samvat 1930 = 1874) which happened to be in the Indian Museum in 
Calcutta in 1923, and through the kind offices of my friend, Sri Sris 
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Chandra Chatterji, Engineer and Architect, lately in the service of the 
Bikaner State, I also obtained (December 1923) transcripts of the rele¬ 
vant parts from an old MS. of the work (dated 6aka 1583 = 1671 A.C.) 
in the Fort Library of Bikaner. Both the MSS. are very corrupt, and 
although there is a close agreement between them (both seemingly being 
based on the same original), the bad readings make it almost impossible 
to restore the text of the n6n-Sanakrit portions from these only. Instead 
of attempting to give a critical edition of these portions in question, I 
give below tentative readings of some of the NIA passages based on 
a comparison of the two MSS., wherever they can be made out with any 
degree of certainty. We have thus— 

«.. ch&mdu ch&mdu mat jaivo (=jaibo? jaiba?) Oovinda-saha 
khelapa .. . N&r&yapu jagaha-keru (-keri) gosamvI» (Bikaner, fol. 141a; 
Poona, fol. 168b) = Leave (me), leave (me), 1 shall go to sport with Oovinda 
... Narayana the lord of the world. 

Bikaner fol. 141b and 142a and Poona fol. 169a, b give a song 
praising the ten Avat&ras of Vi§nu, which seems to represent more than 
one form of NIA. The first verse is in Old Marathi, and runs thus: 
«jepe rasatala-uQu mateya-rupem veda aniyale(m)... to samsara- 
s&yara-tarapu, maha-te(m) rakhd Narayapu» by Whom the Vedas were 
brought from Basatala in the form of a fish .. .the Saviour in the ocean of 
transmigration ... He, Narayana, (may) protect me. The next verse (on 
the Tortoise Incarnation) is very corrupt. The third verse is as follows: 
«jo suvara-ruvem p&yalu palsi d&gaii Haripa-kachapu macavim( ?), dadha 
Govinda dharapi uddhariam so deu ...» Who in the form of a boar 
entered Patala and killed the demon Hiranya-kaMpu, Oovinda who rescued 
Earth with his tusk, that God ... This verse has SaurasSnl affinities, as 
also the next two verses on Nfsimha and V&mana Avat&ras, but both 
are hopelessly oorrupt. 

The sixth shows some distinctive Bengali features: « je brahmapera- 
kule(m) upajiy&(m), Katavl(r)ya jepe b&hu-pharase kh&pdiy&: Parana- 
r&mu de(v)u se m&hara (mohara?) manga la karaii» Who was bom in the 
family of a Brahman, by Whom with the touch of his arm Karttavirya was 
cut down, He, the Ood Paraiurama, may work my welfare. The above 
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reading is substantially that of the Bikaner MS., and the Bengali character 
of this passage is shown by the pronoun «je », and vt -e(m), -era » affixes for 
the locative and genitive; and «-iya» would be the non-I passive participle 
adjective ( > verb past) which featured in Old Bengali (see pp. 946 ff.). 

The verse describing Rama is missing in both the MSS. That on 
Kr?ga is apparently in Old Braj-bhakha: «Nanda-goula jayau K&nhu 
jo gdvl-jape(m) pajihe ... » , but it is corrupt. The verse on Buddha 
runs thus: «Buddha-rupem jo d&pava-sura vancauni vede-dusapa bol- 
laiipi m&ya mohiyft, to deu majhi passu karu » Who in the form of Buddha, 
after having cheated Gods and Demons and having said words of scorn for 
the Vedas, led (them) astray by his Maya,—that God may grant grace to me. 
It is distinctly Old Marathi. The laBt verse on Kalki is in Sanskrit. 

The ‘M&nasollasa has been edited by Gajanan K. Shrigondckar, 
(Baroda, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series: Vol. I, No. XXYTH, 1926; Vol. II, 
No. LXXXIV, 1939; and Vol. Ill, No. 138, 1961). The above verses in 
NIA speeches will be found in Vol. Ill, pp. 37, 38 and 39. In the section 
on ‘Gita-vinoda’ in this work (pp. 1-83, Vol. Ill), there is a mass of 
interesting information on Music and Singing of all sorts a3 known in 
Western India in the twelfth century. Thus, e.g. Caryd as a kind of 
poetry with a spiritual meaning as used by the Yogis has been mentioned 
(see op. cit. pp. 47, 60, 64 and 81, the same statement being repeated 
more than once: e.g. \< adhyatmik&rtha-yukt&ni caryS-namni praban- 
dhake», and « kath&su sutpadi yojy&, vivahe dhavalas tatha : utsave 
mahgalo geya£, carya YOgi-janais tatha»; and four lines in a Prakrit 
speech, very corrupt in the MSS., have been given twice as a specimen 
of a Carya song). The relevant passages in the ‘ M&nasollasa ’ have been 
already noted with comments by Dr. Sukumar Sen in his comprehensive 
‘ History of Bengali Literature ’, in Bengali, Vol. I, First Half, 6th edition, 
pp. 62-63 (published by the Eastern Publishers, Calcutta, 1970). 

127, l. 10. Correct to: and 6rI-Kara Nandi’s ‘Mah&bharata-Aivamedha- 
parvan ’. 

129, l. 11: It must be said that Professor Sukumar Sen is skeptical about the 
fifteenth century being the date of‘6ri-krspa-klrttana’—he is in favour of 
bringing it down to the sixteenth century, and even later. See his History 
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of Bengali Literature’ in Bengali, Vol. I, part I, 3rd edition. Eastern 
Publishers, Calcutta 6, 1959, pp. 127-33. 

131, U. 27 ff. D5k the Gow&l& (oowherd) is also well known in Bihar as a 
sage and author of proverbial sayings, as Sir George Grierson told me. 
See also Mm. Haraprasad S&stri on Dak and Khanfi, in the Bengali journal 
‘PracI’ (Dacca) for £r&vapa, 1330 Bengali Era (reprinted in the first 
volume of ‘ Harapraaad-Racan&vall pp. 303-14). 

132, 1. 24: Correct to 6rl-kara Nandi. 

130, l. 30: The ‘Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed’ has been reprinted (with gram¬ 
matical Introduction by Suniti Kumar Chatterji) in the original Roman 
script with transcription in Bengali characters by Sajani Kanta Das, 
Calcutta, 1346 B.S./A.D. 1939. The ‘ Brahmap-Rom&n K&tholik Samvad’, 
an earlier work in Bengali under Portuguese inspiration, preserved in 
manuscript at Coimbra, Portugal, has been edited and published by 
the University of Calcutta by Prof. Surendra Nath Sen in 1937. 

137, l. 13: read form for from. 

143, U. 4, 5: The special treatment of the aspirate «h» and the voiced 
aspirated stops, nasals and liquids «gh, jh, dh, dh, bh; dh-rh: rh, lh; 
nh, mh » is something peculiar to East Bengali, and this phenomenon I 
found out some years after the publication of the ODBL in 1920. The 
aspirate « h » is changed into glottal stop « * », and the other aspirated 
sounds have the glottal Btop replacing the aspirate « h », with high tone 
on the syllable. There are a number of accompanying phonetio modi¬ 
fications (see Suniti Kumar Chatterji—‘RecuraLves in New Indo-Aiyan’ 
in the Indian Linguistics, Vol. I, Pt. I, 1931, pp. 15-44; 'Mah&pr&na 
Varna’, pp. 199-222 in ‘ Bengal*. Bhfi^A-tattwer Bhunukft’, Calcutta 
University, 1942 (and subsequent editions); ‘Indo-Aryan and Hindi’, 2nd 
edition, Calcutta, 1900, pp. 111-10, also pp. 322-24 (reprinted 1970); 
'Glottal Spirants and the Glottal Stop in the Aspirates in New Indo- 
Aryan’, pp. 407-14, in ‘In Honour of Daniel Jones’, Longmans, London, 
1904). A full study of the behaviour of the aspirate and of the aspirated 
stops will be of paramount importance for Indo-Aryan phonetics and 
phonology. As already noted by myself and others, there appears to be 
some connexion between the treatment of the voiced aspirates and the 
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aspirate in some East Bengali dialects on the one hand and speeches 
of North-western and Western India like Hindki (Lahnda or West 
Panjabi), Eastern Panjabi, Dogri, Rajasthani and Gujarati, as well as 
Sindhi, on the other. 

144, after l. 11 add: Maimansingh and Barisal dialects also change « p » to 
« », or ^ » (or « pr, or p^ » I). 

144, l. 19: In the Barisal district, we have also sf^TSTl « oaliyS » having gone > 
«teolyi < tsolgya », « pariya » having fallen > « FOrgy& ». 

147, l. 10: In these dialects, we have also the Early Bengali affix for the future, 
first person, «-ib5 », changed to « -imu, -mu » and the original present 
particle affix «-it- »is also used as a future base, in negative statements. 

148, l. 30: read « bh&sa » for « bhasa ». 

168, l. 13: read v®lfi/or vela; l. 16, correct to between. 

157, l. 13: read « nib » for « nib »; l. 14, read t&mra for tamra. 

159, U. 14,15: Pischel gives (‘Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen’, § 304) « utt», 
it(a » as MIA forms. The deaspiration in these words thus goes back to 
MTA times, and the W. Hindi «St, If» are obviously based on MIA 
« *uo$a, *ip$a » showing spontaneous nasalization (discussed at pp. 368 ff.). 

166,2. 6: after ml read myS. 

167, I. 19: But it is to be noted that some of the commonest words differ in 
Marathi from most of the other NIA languages: e.g. «do]» eye (found in 
Oriya), « pahpe » to see, « aikpe » to hear, «tup » ghee, « waran » pulses, 
« bhakra» bread, « mulga, muli» boy, girl, « ghetpe » to take, « b&yko » 
a woman, etc. 

170, l. 5 from bottom of page: after Dravidian sounds, and add: these (barring 
the last, which is found in Dravidian—in Tamil only, to be precise). 

176, l. 7: read « ghofi-toffi.» for « ghdra-$dra ». 

176, l. 11: read « kudure-gidure » for «kudire-gidire». 

176, ‘Eoho Words’, or ‘Jingles’: 

l. 14, correct « dat-bat» to « dat-pat». Add, in this line : Other Sinhalese 
examples are «karatta-baratta» carts, etc., «petti-bofti» boxes, etc., 
« harak-barak » cows, etc., « kuda-buda » umbrellas, etc., « sereppu-bereppu » 
shoes, etc., «padikkam-ba° »spittoons, etc., «patra-ba°» newspapers, etc., 
« kseti-baati» knives, etc., « watura-ba° » water, etc. 
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176, l. 16: Some Bengali dialects (East Bengali—Dacca, Sylhet and Tipperah 
districts) take also «-u-» besides «-t-»—this is possibly due to dialectal 
miscegenation (with North Indian Awadhi, Hindustani and other 
speeches). 

‘Echo Words’ are found in languages outside India: e.g. Japanese, 
where it is called Nigori, i.e. voicing of the initial consonant of the word, 
e.g. «tokoro» place, «tokoro-dokoro» places, etc., all sorts of places', 
«shina» object, «shina-jina» objects of all kinds; «kuni, kuni-guni» 
various countries; «kusuri, kusuri-gusuri» medicines of all kinds; in 
Turkish dialects, where the consonant substituted for the initial consonant 
of the original word is «-m-». It is also found in Modem Persian, 
either as a substratum from the pre-Aryan speeches of Iran, or through 
Turanian, i.e. Turki influence: e.g. «lutl-putl» vagabond, etc., «kaffi- 
pafS » shoes, etc., « xirt-pirt » small articles; « duzd-puzd» thieves, etc., 
«fiutar-rautar» camels, etc., « qatir-matir» mules, etc.; «cilau-milau » 
rice-dish, etc., « guSt-muSt» meat, etc., « farS-marS » covering or doth, etc. 
There is at times introduction of this habit into French by Turkish 
speakers: e.g. c'itait une grande affaire: il y avait beaucoup de monde 
Id, des princes-minces, dues duca-mucs, dues barons-marons et des auires 
personnaliUs. 

We have also these Echo Words in Verbal Forms and Particles: 
e.g. Bengali « dekhbe-jekhbe» you will see and watch, will 

look after; 5 «bala-tal& ca’lbe na» it won’t do to speak 

a. * % * 

out; «kldle-tldle » wept and worried; «n&-tfi Sunbo n&» 

1 won’t hear any denial —lit. no or naught, etc. See S. K. Chattcrji— 
Higher Bengali Grammar in Bengali (‘Saral4 Bhag&-Prak&& Bangala 
VyiiaraoV) under ‘Reduplicated Words and Echo Words’, Revised 
Edition, 1971, pp. 223-32. 

177, 11. 21 ff.: This idiomatic use of a verbal conjunctive meaning having said 
is a common idiom in Tibeto-Burman as well—in Kuki-Chin, for instance 
—and it is also found in Burmese (see LSI, III, Part HI, p. 5); and it is 
common in Bodo also, which was the original language of a large section 
of present-day Bengali-speakers in North and East Bengal (J. D. Anderson 
in the JRAS, 1913, pp. 867 ff.). 
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178, add to the list of references, at the end of para 83: Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
‘Two New Indo-Aryan Etymologies (c&ul, ,/pur)’ in the ‘Zeitschrifb fiir 
Indologie’, Leipzig, 1932; ‘Non-Aryan Elements in Indo-Aryan’ in the 
‘Journal of the Greater India Society’, Calcutta, Vol. Ill, 1936, pp. 43 ff.; 
‘Some Etymological Notes’, in the ‘New Indian Antiquary’ publication— 
‘A Volume of Indian and Iranian Studies presented to Sir E. Denison 
Ross’, 1939, pp. 68-74; J. Burrow, ‘Non-Aryan Influence on Sanskrit’: 
Chapter VIII of ‘The Sanskrit Language’, London, 1956, with word lists; 
A. N. Upadhye, ‘Kanarese Words in Deai Lexicons’, Annals BhRI, Poona 
1931, Vol. XII, iii, pp. 274-84 (39 words); Thirumala Ramachandra, ‘Some 
Telugu Words in the GathasaptaSatl ’, 26th International Congress of 
Orientalists, New Delhi, 1964, pp. 1-20. 

179 ff., Appendix C: Additional Names of Places and Persons from Old 
Bengal Inscriptions. 

179, after Section 84, add: Susunia Rock Inscriptions of Chandra-varman 
(c. A.D. 340-60); « Puskarana = Pokharna », village in Bankura District, 
cf. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, article in the * Vanga-firl ’ (Bengali Monthly), 
Ph&lguna, 1339 Bengali Year, pp. 135-36: ‘Pr&clna Vanger PuskarapH- 
janapada 

179, l. 7: from bottom: add, within square brackets: In NB also we have the 
word « dunghri» meaning hillock, as in «phuli-durig&ri » 

Flower-Hill near Ghatsila in the Dhalbhum area, beside (I>4f*i 

«t>ikar4, tikuri» which also means high land and is found in place-names, 
like «fiSkh^-tikar*» Conchshell-hillock (this has been through 

mi«taba transformed into <( 6akti-garh4», and SarSi- 

Tikari» Hillock of the Inn, which are plaoes near Burdwan Town, as well 
as « Ganga-Tikuri» and « BSla-Tikirl» which are other 

place-names in Bengal). 

179, last line but one: Correct date to 543-44 A.C. 

180, after l. 2, add: 

(2A) Kal&ikuri-Sultfinpur Copper Plate Inscription of Gupta Year 
120 =* A.D. 439 (Rajshahi District): Dinesh Chandra Sircar, ‘Select 
Inscriptions’, Vol. I, 2nd edition, 1965, pp. 352 ff.: 
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« Srrigavera-vlthi » = modem Sihgrd (!) ; « Purpa-kausikft ; Hasti- 
§Ir?a ; Vibhltaki; Gulma-gandhika ; Dh&nya-p&$alik&; Samgoh&ll ; 
Vatanadi ( = modem Bara-nai ); T&pasa-pottaka; DayitH-pottaka; Citra- 
vatahgara* ». 

(2B) Baigram Copper-plate Inscription, Gupta Year 128 ( = A.D. 448): 
Bogra (Bagura) District. Dinesh Chandra Sircar, ‘Select Inscriptions’, 
pp. 355 ff. 

« Panca-nagari ( = modem Panc-bibi, name Muhammadanized for a 
possible change of MIA *pafica-naari to ♦paflca-nari Five Women); 
Kulavrddhi, Vayi-gr&ma (= modem Bai-gram), Sri-gohSli, TrivrtS, » . 

(2C) P&hfirpur 'Copper-plate Inscription, Gupta Year 159 (= A.D. 479), 
Rajshahi District: Dinesh Chandra Sircar, ‘Select Inscriptions’, 
pp. 359 ff. 

«Daksin&m6aka-vlthi; Nagiratta-mandala, PalSiatta, Vatagohali- 
Jambudeva; Prsthima-pottaka; Gos&ta-pufijaka; Nitra-goh&ll; Pafica- 
stupa (= modem PSc-thupI, elsewhere). 

(2D) Faridpur Copper-plate of the time of Gopa-Candra (c. middle 
of the sixth century A.D.): Faridpur District, Dinesh Chandra Sircar, 
‘Select Inscriptions’, pp. 370 ff. 

« V&raka ( < varuka)-maijdala; Navy&vaka4ika; Dhruvila(I agra- 
hara; Karanga; Slla-kupda-grama » . 

(2E) Gunai-ghar grant of the time of Vainya-Gupta: Gupta Year 
188 = 507 A.C. (Comilia, Tippera District): Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya, ‘Indian Historical Quarterly ’, Vol. 6, No. 1, March 1930, pp. 45- 
60; also ‘ Pravfisi ’, Bh&dra 1338, pp. 673 ff.; Dinesh Chandra Sircar, ‘ Select 
Inscriptions ’, pp. 340 ff. 

The words « Khata, Jolaka, Nauyoga, Hajjiki » and « Vil&la » occur 
in this inscription for certain natural features: «KM(a» = modem 
NB « kh&ri » ; « Jolaka » = NB C9t«T « jo!4» and 9fsT «juli» 

channel; « Hajjikl » , cf. NB 7191 « hajfi» as in 7191 ^ «h£j&-nadl» 
= dried up river; and probably <t Vil&la » is connected with the word f7«f 
«bili* meaning a marsh or a marshy lake; and «Nau-ydga» would 
appear to mean a gathering place for boats. The following place-names 
occur in this inscription according to the later readings given in the 
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'PravSsI’article: «NadadSdaka Gr&ma; Kante-d&daka Grama; Gupeka- 
grah&ra Gr&ma» also «Gunika-grahara (cf. NB Gun&ighari village); 
Gan&vara-Vil&la Puskarinl; Surinaaira Purnneka-Ksetra; D6si-bhoga 
Puskaripl; Kampiyak&dity a - Bandhu-Rsetr&n am Sima; Pakka-Vill&la- 
Ksetra; Nakhardda-cirika-Ksetra; Jolari-Ksetra; Nagl-jdd&ka-Kaetra; 
Buddhaka-Ksetra; Kalaka-KsStra; Khanda-Viduggurika-Ksctra; Mani- 
bhadra-Kaetra; Yajfia-rata-Ksetra; Pradamara-Nauyoga-Kh&ta; Cuda- 
mani-Nagarairi-Nauyoga-Sakya-Bhiksvacaryya-Jitasena-Vaiharika-Ksetra; 
Pradyumne6vara-Devakula-Kaetra; Cata-Ganga; Panda-Puskinl = Pus- 
karipl» . There is a mention of « Karana-Kayastha» , i.c. Kayastha 
clerk-, and the expression is noteworthy —« Khanda-phutta-pratisamskara- 
k a ran ay a » , i.e. to make repairs of breakage and leakage. 

(2F) Mallasarul Copper-plate Grant of Gopa or Gopacandra and 
Vijaya-Sena, in Burdwan district, c. A.D. 650, VSPdP 44, No. 1, pp. 17- 
21—Nani Gopal Majuindar; also ‘Calcutta Review’, March 1938— 
Sukumar Sen; and 'Select Inscriptions’, Vol. I, 2nd edition, University of 
Calcutta, 1965, pp. 372 ff., by Dincsh Chandra Sircar. 

« Vardhamana Bhukti: village Bakkattaka ( = NB ^tT'Sl BakitS); 
Nirvrta-Vataka; Ardha-karaka (=NB ■MlWsi Sd&ra); Kapistha-Vataka 
(NB £^3? Kaitar); Vata-ballaka; Koddavlra; Godha-Gr&ma ( = Goha- 
g&mva, NB C’lHl GogS; also Soha-Grama); Salmali-Vataka ( = modern 
Bengali f*fa=T-\5T5n 6imul*-dang5.); Madhu-Vataka ( = NB 3^51, ^5^1. 3TQ51 
Mahuda, Mahara, Maori); Khapda-Jotika (from Khanda-dotikeya); 
Vindliya-Pura (from Vindhya-Pureya); Vetra-Getta; Amragarttika ». 

(2G) Two copper-plates of SaSanka (c. A.D. 600-625), Regnal Year 
19: Dinesh Chandra Sircar in the ‘ Pravasi ’, Sravana 1350, pp. 291-300: 
cf. also * Madhavl ’ for Asadha 1345, pp. 3-6, by Manishinath Roy. 

« Tavlra » = District Office. 

« Ketaka-Padra; Kumbhara-Padraka » villages (the second = NB 
« Kum&ri-para » ). 

(2H) Mahipala-D6va’s Narayanapura Grant, at the base of a Gaijefia 
image, near Chandpur in Comilla district: 

« Bilikandhaka» village, in Samata(a district ( = village , 

« Bil-kendui » near Baghaura, Dist. Tipperah). 
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180, after l. 14, add : 

In connexion with the above is to be taken (iv) the Ghugrfth&fi 
Copper-plate of Samac&ra-deva (cf. Ep. Ind., 1925, Vol. XVIII, pp. 134, 
74 ff., edited by Nalini-Kanta Bhatte&ill, M.A.), which mentions « Navy&va- 
kasikft » , as well as « Varaka-mapdala » , and « Vy&ghra-coraka » and 
« Gopendra-coraka» village, and «Vidyfidhara-jotika» ; and among 
personal names it gives « Pavittruka, Damuka, Vataa-kupda, Suci-pfilita, 
Vihita-ghosa, fliura-datta, Priya-datta, Janarddana-kunda » . 

Para 87: This Copper-plate Inscription has been edited and published 
by Dr. L. D. Barnett in the Ep. Ind. (‘ Vappaghoshavata Grant of Jaya- 
naga’, Vol. XVIII, pp. 60 ff.). 

182, l. 24:« koppam »: Compare also Tamil « kuppam » village. 

183, After l. 16, add: 

(11 A) Copper-plate Grant of Gopala-deva II (c. 940-970 A.C.), 
discovered in Maldah district: KshitiBh Chandra Varman, * Bharata-varea’ 
for Caitra 1343, XXIV, II, 4, pp. 638-43: villago « Ananda-pura » (an 
Agrahdra), within «Kuddala-khata Visaya» or district in Pupdra- 
vardhana Bhukti; « Vata-parbhata-samarasita ( = “parvata-samairita) 
Srimaj-jayaskandhavara» the Icing's camp established on Baniyan-iree 
HiU; « K&£yapa-gotriya-Yajnika-Sridhara-&arma » from « Siha-grama » 
Lion village ; village «Mukata-vastu »; Engraver « Vimala-dSsa, the 
son of Madya-daaa ». 

183, after l. 29, add: 

(14A) Dhulla Copper-plate of &r!-candra: «Durvva-pattra» village 
in «Valli-raupda-Mapdala (in Khadira-valll-Vi^aya)»; «Lonia-joda- 

prastara » = salty water-channel rock ; « Tivara-villi» village =*= the Bed 
or marshy lake of the Txvara people ; «Parkadi-mupda» village = the 
head of the Parkafi or Pdkuf tree-, « Yola-Mapdala (Yola = Jola)»: 
water-channel district-, «Ikuada-Viaaya »; « Mula-patra » village. 

(14B) Edilpur Grant of Sri-Candra: Village «Leliya (in Kum&ra- 
talaka Mapdala)» in « Satata-padmavatl-Visaya» the distrid of Padma- 
vati along with the river-bank. 

186, l. 31: Correct Five to Seven. 
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187, l. 10: The Govindapur Grant haa since been edited by Prof. A. C. Vidya- 
bhuahana in the ‘Bh&rata-varsa’ for Ph&lguna, 1332. 

187, after last line in this page, add: 

(vi) Bh&w&l Grant (Nalini-K&nta BhattafiS.lI ‘The Lost Bhowal 
Copper-plate of Lakshmana-Sena Deva of Bengal’, IHQ, Vol. 3, 1927, 
No. I, pp. 89-96); 

(vii) Saktipur-K&ndi Grant (Ramesh Basu, VSPdP, Vol. 37, pt. IV, 
pp. 216 ff.) «Kanka-grama Bhukti» area attached to «Kumbhi- 
nagara in Kum&ra-pura Caturaka (or Circle ); BShiha-kopa (= 12-comer) ; 
Vallihita Nijha; R&ghava-hatta; Moca Nodi (»= Plantain-flower River ? 
cf. N.B. «moci» (TftSl); Acchama-Gopatha; Mali-kunda (= Gardener’s 
Spring 1 ); Bhagadi-Khapda-Ksetra (in Vasa-sthall); Madhugiri-Mandala »: 
villages « Tamara-vadS » and « Vijahara-pura »; « Parajana-Gopatha » 
Cattle-track of the Tenants ?; and the Water-channels, «L&ngala-joli, 
Sca-prabaddha-joli( ?), CakaliyS-joli ». 

188, after l. 5, add: 

(27A) Sahitya Parishad (Calcutta) Copperplate of Vifivarupa-sena, 
found in Central Dacca, from Susang Raj family: «Tyastana-devl( ?), 
Rama-siddhi-pataka », village in Navya region within the Vanga district 
of Pundra-vardhana-Bhukti; «Vinayatilaka » village; «Ajikula-p&ta- 
ka » in « Nava-samgraha-Caturaka » in « Madhu-ksTraka-avrtti( ?)»; village 
« Deula-hasti » in « Lauhapda Caturaka » within « Vikramapura »; 
« Ghaghara-katti-pStaka » in « Vikramapura Caturaka »; « Patila-Dlvika » 
(= Earthen-pot Island ?, N.B. « p&tila » = thin earthen-ware pot for 

cooking) ; and « DibikS, = Dvlpika »; « Vangala-vada; Jayajahada ». 

188, l. 11: add after Viiva-rupa-sena: 

« Madana-pSda » in Kot&liparS pargana, district Faridpur. 

188, after l. 20, add at the end: 

(29A) Ad&b&di Copper-plate of DaSaratha-dSva: N. G. Majumdar in 
‘Inscriptions of Bengal’, Vol. Ill, 1929, pp. 181-82; also Nalini-Kanta 
Bhattafiali in the ‘Bhftrata-varsa’, Pausa, 1332 B.S., pp. 78-81: end of the 
thirteenth century. 

The following ^tfip « gSfli» or village-names of Brahman donees occur 
in this inscription: «dipdl; p5.ll; sev, sSu; mfisacataka (mSaacadaka); 
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mula; sehapd&yl; puti; mah&ntiy&di; karafija-gr&ml». Besides, the 
following localities are also mentioned: «antarw&^I» (= modern 
« Ad&bftdl»); « b&ndikh&Qd& » (*= modem « bainkhad& »); navasamkhaha; 
vlsayipfidft; nayanava; mulad&va; vad&ilft; bh&nganiyft; gap&gr&ma; 
m&ntahatft ». 

188, at the end, add: 

110A. For a similar occurrence of non-Aryan elements in place- 
names in inscriptions from early Orissa, see ‘Artavallabha Mahanti 
Memorial Lectures (First SerieB, 1964): The People, Language and 
Culture of Orissa ’ by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Orissa Sahitya Akademi, 
Bhubaneswar, 1966, pp. 21-22. 

196, after l. 6 add: (^l)*r<3ST* «(5)saw4r*» horseman, trooper, 

« saw&ri» rider {on horse, in carriage): the word occurs in the Bharhut 
and Sanchi inscriptions as «asavari», from Old Persian «asa-b&ri» 
horseman { = New Persian « suwar »); C’Tl^l « gor& » supporter, loyal 
supporter, orthodox follower, unreasoning partisan = 'Q'Sl «gupda» 
a hired rough, a ruffian, a hooligan: Modem Persian «gund» crowd, 
collected people, Pahlavi «gund» army, Arabicized to ivU. «jund» = 
Sanskrit « vmda » row, group, company. 

195, after l. 18, add: «kopi» comer, from MIA and Skt. = Greek 

« gonos »; #Tt?31, C#*nn « kftdiri < kdnda-ra » centre, used in Astro¬ 
logy, e.g. «kfendir&y Sani» = Saturn in the centre, from 

« kendra » centre, tbh. « kSda, kenda-+$a > -da > -ra+-a» affixes: Greek 
« kentron » = centre. 

196, U. 10, 20, 22: More Gujarati and Marathi words—«takall« 

spindle, Gujarati, for pure Bengali fcfadn, « (Aku5, (aukya, 

(eko» from Sanskrit «takru-»; Marathi C5N «cauth» one-fourth of 
the revenue of a state ; Pt'Stft « puid&ri » from « pepdhar!» a freebooter, 
an armed robber. 

196, last line but one: read « fiuruttu » for « sujuttu ». 

197, l. 1: after Tibetan «blama», add «(Ahgan» a hill pony, Bhotia 
pony — Tibetan « rta-ij&rj». 

197, l. 6: add: Some recent loans from 8outh Indian languages, mainly 
Tamil: the names of certain South Indian dishes—«idll» 
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steamed cake of mixed rice and pulse paste, C«(P!1 «dhos&» powdered 
rice and pulse fried pancake, « upm& » a sailed pudding of semolina 

or cream of wheat, or rice, fried »'« ghee or oil, »TtTO « aim bar » lentils with 
tamarind and vegetables like ' drum sticks ’, « rasam » soup of ddl with 

chillies and tamarind, ‘ Mulligatawny Soup 

198, 199: The word «dhlt&» (as the source of «jhl») has also been 
derived from the Indo-European <r*Jdho» suck (= OIA «dh&»), 
which we find in the Latin « fl-lius ». 

202, l. 30, after last quarter of the sixteenth century, add : The earliest inscrip¬ 
tions of the Turki conquerors of Bihar and Bengal were in Arabic, the 
sacred language of Islam, and not in Persian: e.g. the inscriptions in Bengal 
of Ulugh-i-‘Azam ?afar Kh&n Bahram Itagln, who conquered S&tg&on 
(Saptagr&ma), c. 1298, and settled down there; and his mosque at Gangft- 
r&mpur (Gaur), and at Tribeni near S&tg&on have Arabic inscriptions. 

203, l. 22: read fatb for fa(b. 

204, footnote: About the number of Persian words in the ‘ ^rikysna-klrttana ’: 
Professor Sukumar Sen, on closer investigation, thinks the number is 
much higher—17, in fact (in a personal communication). This has to be 
looked into, but the number certainly would come up to at least 10. 

206, after line 26, add: 

Some slight influence of Persian syntax is noticeable on Bengali, 
particularly in the use of the pronominal particle « ki» to introduce 
a dependent clause (this is found in Hindustani also): e.g. Common 
Colloquial Standard Bengali C *T fV . . . « se ba’lile ki (bollS ki)» 

he said that. .. = Persian « &n guft kih...» (Pure Bengali or Early Bengali 
would be <P\ CT... « s8 balila je...»; and an expression like 
CWf5r « bald dSkhi» do tell me, literally ‘tell me, 1 see’: cf. Persian « ba-go, 
bih-binam x> say, I may see = do tell me-, ^1 vilJ « man4 
j& c&y t&i kare» he does what pleases his mind: cf. Persian «harkih 
har-cih bi-kunad, dil bi-xv&h ast». Certain idioms were taken over from or 
reinforced by Persian: e.g. 4lt>lHI«m&th& bSc&no » to save one’s head 

to evade =«sar dar kardan»; «kap&lS lekh& 

&ch&» it is written on the forehead = it is destined, cf. Persian «dar 
pU&nl-e-man ham-cu nuStah fiudah ast ki.the old-fashioned 
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expression g C^fnrflj «gu kheySchi» I have eaten dirt = I have told 
a lie =» « guh xurdah budarri »; etc. 

213, last line in footnote 1, read « kh&j&nci» for « khajafici ». 

215, I. 6: Correct 10 to 30. 

1. 18: The common Bengali slang expression CTO? fipRfa «mete 
phirihgi» a half-caste, a Eurasian, a mixed European, a coloured or 
dark-skinned Eurasian, suggests the word > C’Ttfe «mati =matiya, 
mete» from the soil; but it is probably the French word «m^tis» a 
mixed breed, a Mestizo, and this French word may also have given another 
word for a Eurasian; jfTPT tyS4 ». 

216, l. 22: read f or 

223: add, at the end: See Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘ Polyglottism in Indo- 
Aryan’, forming Appendix II to ‘Indo-Aryan and Hindi’, Second edition, 
Calcutta, 1960, pp. 288-303, reprinted 1969. 

226, l. 25: add: The anusvara, which was originally a nasal continuation of 
the preceding vowel sound pronounced pure and without any nasal 
accompaniment, became quite early in the MIA stage transformed into a 
pure nasal,—a 5 (n), a ?T (n), a *T (m) or a nasalized ^ (w), and one or 
the other of these pronunciations has now been generalized in the different 
NIA languages. Thus it is now a full 3 «h» in Bengali, a «w» 
or « u » in Oriya, a ^ «n» in Bihar and North India, a ^ «w» 
also in Gujarat and Maharashtra, and a pure IT « m » in the Dravidian- 
speaking South, in pronouncing Sanskrit words. In Old Bengal inscrip¬ 
tions, the use of 3 «n » generally for the anusvara ia indicative of this 
guttural nasal transformation becoming established in proto-Bengali; 
but we have the use of »T « n » also, in an inscription like the Guriaighar 
Inscription of Vainya-gupta, e.g. «trayo-viniati, trinSa » for «-vimsati, 
trim£a» (c. A.D. 607). 

232, l. 7: read rasula and moh&m5ti; l. 20, read pus6 for pus6. 

233: immediately before § 126, add: Bengali MSS. in the Persian character 
are but rarely found in other parts of the country. One such MS., how¬ 
ever, came to light some years ago—a Bengali version of the ‘Qissah-i- 
Amlr Hamzali ’ —from Jessore district. It was exhibited by Maulavi 
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* Abdul- Wali in the ASB (November 1926). In its transcription, unlike 
the Chittagong MSS., it employs regularly ^ and ^ for 6 and W. 

235, heading, read-. SILET; footnote, l. 4, read in for is. 

236, Footnote, last four lines: 

These lines were written in 1926. I have since completely changed 
my opinion (by 1956) on the adoption of the Nagari script for all our 
Indian languages. Experience has shown, after India’s Independence 
was achieved in 1947, while working as a Member of the 21-man ‘Official 
Language Commission’ set up by the Free Government of India in 1965 
(with a view to find out ways and means to establish Hindi aB the * National ’ 
or ‘ Official ’ Language of India in place of English), and as Chairman of 
the 7-man Government of India Sanskrit Commission in 1956, that the 
question of this * National Language ’ (Rastra-bh&sa) and a national script 
for the whole of India may soon become a political issue, with a parochial 
undercurrent for the special benefit of certain groups, which was all the 
more anti-national and dangerous as it combined self-interest with 
patriotism; and moreover it was based on sentiment and not on a scientific 
and a national approach taking sympathetic note of all the various problems 
and difficulties affecting the entire country as a Union of Diverse Lan¬ 
guages and Cultures and not as a Monolingual Nation. I now Btrongly 
support immediate bilittcralism, with the various ‘provincial’ scripts and 
the Roman side by side, ultimately aiming at a slow and gradual change 
over to the Roman. The use of the Nagari is fraught with very great 
difficulties, for a language like Bengali or Tamil, and it is apprehended it 
will seek to perpetuate the undesirable domination of Hindi over all 
Indian languages which is emphatically against National Integration in 
India, taking note of the realities of the situation. 

PHONOLOGY 

240, footnote, l. 8, add after Transitional MIA Periods: Mention is to be made 
of a new discovery of a fragmentary Asoka inscription from Kandahar 
in 1963 in two languages—in Asoka’s court language—the Magadhan 
Prakrit, transcribed in Aramaic or Syrian characters as current in Eastern 
Iran in the third century B.C., given in bits (with a few words at a time). 
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followed by an Aramaic translation after each bit in the Indian language. 
These fragments of A so lean Prakrit in Aramaic script throws some light 
on the pronunciation of the former. See in this connexion the ‘Journal 
Asiatique’, Vol. 264, Year 1966, Fascicules 3-4: ‘Une Inscription indo- 
aramAenne d’Asoka provenant de Kandahar (Afghanistan) by Emile 
Benveniste and AndrA Dupont-Sommer, pp. 437-66, and ‘La Sequence 
SHYTY ’ by Colette Caillat, pp. 467-70. 

244, l. 26: OIA [fiaasa. AaIba], in Bengali [fioqjo], Hindi [fUns], Marathi 
[fivfts], in the Dravidian languages [fiamsA]. (See Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji: * The Prohunciation of Sanskrit’, K. B. Pathak Commemoration 
Volume, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1934, pp. 330- 
49; and also in the Turner Volume of the ‘ Indian Linguistics ’, Vol. XXI; 
and ‘Phonetic Transcriptions, etc., in the Study of Indian Languages’, 
‘ Indian Linguistics ’, XXII, Taraporewala Volume, Bombay, 1967. 

245, l. 22, read tzAndanon for tsAndanon. 

247, I. 18: « pScila » < « ♦paficila, < ’pacclla = praclra ». 

251, l. 19: Thus in the ‘ Rk-pr&tiA&khya ’, VI, 6, we have the term «abhi- 
nidh&na » = « samdharaqa » holding on, for this phenomenon: see also 
W. D. Whitney, ‘ Atharva-Veda - Pratisakhya ’, pp. 38, 39. The terms 
«sanna-tara» very weak, feeble, very depressed, etc., and «pldita» 
pressed, suppressed, obscured, badly pronounced were used in the ‘Pr&ti- 
Aakhyas’ for thiB kind of ‘ unexploded stop pronunciation’ in late OIA. 

264, 256: loss of « -tr- > -tt-»: W. Geiger cites also (‘ Festschrift E. Kuhn 
p. 186), Sinhalese <c hu » (sutra), « mu » (mutra), «r&» (r&tri). 

255: after l. 16 of § 135, add: 

In the above cases of supposed simplification of double consonants 
to a single one (or of shortening of a ‘long’ consonant) in Early MIA, it 
seems quite certain that the matter was not phonetic but graphic. Thus 
in Asokan Brahmi, OIA «varaa», which could have been pronounoed 
in the third oentury B.C. (in other areas excepting the North-West) only 
as «vassa (or vaAAa)», was written as «v&sa» or «vfisa», both 
indicating the pronunciation « vassa ». This hesitancy in early Brahmi 
orthography was the result of an imperfect system of writing. Thus we 
have «k&sati» beside «kisati», both standing for a pronunciation 
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« *kassati = OIA *kargyati < karigyati». The current orthography 
of Brahmi did not have double oonsonants, and the double consonant 
(or ‘long’ consonant) pronunciation was ambiguously indicated either by a 
short vowel + a single consonant, or by a long vowel + a single consonant. 
Further instanoes would be— « dharma > dbamma », written « dh&m- 
ma », also « dhi-ma » and « dhS-ma »; « rajjuka-, lajjuka-», 

written « rfi-ju-kA » beside «14-ju-ke = lajjuke »; « cikitsa > cikiochft », 
written «ci-kl-ch&»; « r&tri > ratti», written «rS-ti»; «dlrgha> 
diggha », written « dl-gha, dl-gha = NIA dlgha-U, dlghl,», etc.; « br&h- 
mapa » > « bamhapa, babbhapa », written « bi-bha-pa, bft-bha-pa », 
NIA (Bihar) « bftbhan»; «Sgatya > ftgacca» having come, written 
« 5-ga-ca ». Elsewhere, in other early Brahmi writing, spellings like these 
occur: «vft-fa» for «vat(a *= vartman», «g& bha, gK-bha = gabbha < 
garbha », « sl-dha = siddha », « ml-ta = mitta < mitra », « tt-gi, 4-gi 
= aggl < agni-», «jft-bu for jambu », « d5-ta for datta », « s&-ta-ml» 
for « BattamI < saptaml», « va-chi» for « vacch! < v&tal», « bha-yft » for 
« bhayyft < bh&ry& », « ft-na» for « anna <anya », « na-da » for « nauda », 
« Qa-ga » for « Gagga < Garga, Gfirgya »,« rft-ta» for « ratta < rakta », etc. 
Such spellings are found all over Aryan India,—Western, Northern, 
Eastern,—during the early centuries of Brahmi writing. As in a few of 
the examples quoted above, the group, short vowel+nasal+stop, is also 
at times written as a vowel (short or long)+stop, omitting the nasal. 

Although one consonant was the rule in writing, in pronunciation 
the consonant was invariably doubled, as it is clear from the later develop¬ 
ment of NIA from MIA. But it is likely that in later Prakrit, after a 
more systematized orthography became established for both Sanskrit 
and the Prakrits (e.g. in Gupta Brahmi of c. A.D. 400, and in the Siddha- 
m&tfk& of the time of Harga-vardhana, c. A.D. 630), some old-fashioned 
unphonetio spellings seem to have found a place in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
orthography, like «dlgha, rftti, muta, suta» for «diggha, ratti, mutta, 
sutta», etc., which have become in NIA regularly «dlgha-, rft-, mfit-, 
sut-», etc. But in a few oases, the wrong spellings brought in a new 
’spelling pronunciation’, with the result that «dlgha» gave a false 
form «diha» in later Prakrit, and possibly Sinhalese «rft, mu, hfi» 

D 
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originated from the^e'spelling pronunciations’. See also ‘A Note on the 
Orthography of the Early Br&hml Inscriptions in the matter of Indication 
of the Double Consonants’ by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, appended at the end 
of Professor U. N. Ghoshal’s article ‘Aaokan Studies’, in his 'The Begin¬ 
nings of Indian Histriography, and other Essays’, Calcutta, 1944, 
pp. 82-84, first published in the IHQ, Dec., 1930. 

256, l. 21: «ratta (< ratna)» actually occurs in MTA (in the Pali ‘Sutta- 
nip&ta, Sabhiya-sutta’: «ratta-flfla » = « ratna-jfia », explained in the 
Commentary of Buddha-ghosa as « ratana-fifiu »). 

259, bottom of page: Interesting side-light regarding the pronunciation of Old 
Bengali (and medieval Sanskrit in Eastern India) will be found in Hackin’s 
‘Formulaire Sanscrit-tibetain ’, giving a Sanskrit text as pronounced and 
written in the Tibetan Script. Giuseppe Tucci in his review of the 
present work (ODBL) in the ‘ Modem Review’, Calcutta, for January 
1927, pp. 46-46, has observed in a footnote as follows: ‘For the 
pronunciation of ancient Bengali many an important hin t can be had 
from a Sanskrit text transliterated into Tibetan which has been published 
by Hackin, Formulaire Sanscrit-tibetain. ’ 

260, {. 25: read « -va » for « -& ». 

263, l. 18: read Ji( 8 )a:la for Ji( 8 )a:la. 

264, l. 14: read kofii for kqhi; l. 17: read cjupofi for cjupan. 

265, l. 5, from bottom: read mono, with ^ = « n » instead of *1 = « n ». 

269, l. 3, from bottom, add: The glottal stop occurs with the voiced stops and 
palatal or dental affricates [g’, J 3 ’ (<}?’), d’, d’, b’] in most East Bengali 
dialects as the regular substitutes for the corresponding aspirates [gft, 
J 3 fi, dfi, dfi, bfi] of Standard Bengali. 

270, after line 8 , add: The treatment of « h ■= fi s and the voioed aspirated stops 
in many of the East Bengali dialects is a noteworthy feature of the Modem 
Bengali Phonetics and Phonology. This was omitted in 1926 in the 
ODBL, as the matter was not Btudied or known at that time. See ante. 
Notes on U. 4, 5, page 143. 

272, l. 18: Correct 2.02 to 0.02. 

277, l. 26: add at the end within the brackets: Cf. also Banarsidas Jain, ‘Stress 
Accent in Indo-Aryan ’, BSOS, London, IV, 2, pp. 315-23. 
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278, 11. 7, 8: The OIA source of the word «derkho» (which has been also 
wrongly printed in some published books as «dSlko ») is «dlpa- 

vrksa-»; it is also called in Bengali « dlp4-g&ch& » also meaning 

lamp-tree. 

286, add at the end of the page : 

I have since found out that the Pay&r, or L&ch&di (or Les&rl, in 
Assamese) as a verse-metre ignoring length of vowels as a measure and 
having only 8 short syllables in the first part of the line and 6 short 
syllables or 4 short+1 long syllable in the second part, occurs also in 
Bhojpuri and in Maithili (information and specimens through the kindness 
of Professor Uday Narayan Tiwari for Bhojpuri in 1942, and of Pandit 
Devananda Jha Vedaratna for Maithili in 1943). 

In Bhojpuri, this metre is called ‘Mahar&’, or ‘Mahar&I’. It is 
quite different in cadence from the usual forms of ‘ m&trft-vrtta ’ or moric 
metres of both Bhojpuri and Maithili. 

Bhojpuri: «sumiru su/miru mana //sirajana-h&ra// 
jinha kaila/ sura nara //Baraga pat&ra//» 

Think, 0 my mind, think of the Creator — 

He who made gods and men, and heaven and the abysmal 
regions. 

« eka dina/ mana m8rft//carhala pahara// 
g&I-ke ga/harl dekhi//bahuta pas&ra// 
aganita/gai bh&I// gani na sir&I// 
duhu disa/go-dhana//rahe chiti ch&i// » 

One day my mind ascended a hill: 

I saw a gathering of cattle, widely extended. 

Countless cows, brothers, one cannot count them: 

Cows, our wealth, on both sides, were there covering the earth. 
—(from a Bhojpuri poem by Dharanl-d&sa) 

Maithili: « kalita ku/fiala baka/// Koilakha g61a// 
katahara/ cafhi 8ka/;kuras& lela// » 

A wily and clever heron went to Koilakh (a village). 
Mounting on a jack-fruit tree, he took a Kurasa fish. 
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287, II. 11, 12: It Bhould be noted that the «Pay4r» haa also 16 morat, 
including the pauses, although the number of syllables is 14. 

288, footnote, add: Cf. Ramesh Chandra Basu, ‘ Pay&r-chander Utpatti’, in 
the V8PdP for Bengali year 1311 (= 1904), pp. 148-60. 

289: Versification in Bengali, Stressed Metre. 

A number of Bengali scholars have been working on the nature and 
history of Bengali metrics for some decades, and although there has not 
been a complete agreement both as regards history and technical analysis 
of Bengali verse Btyles, as well as the technical terms, and as regards 
matters of detail, the basic points have now become clear. The following 
bibliography of important papers and books in Bengali on the subject 
since 1926 will give the various points of view: 

1. Rabindranath Tagore: ‘Chanda’: First edition, July 1936; Enlarged 

edition,, Visva-Bharati, November 1962, p. 671. 

2. Tarapada Bhattacharyya: ‘ Chando-vijfiana ’: Calcutta, B.6. Printers 

and Publishers Ltd., September 1948, p. 282. 

3. MohitlalMajumdar: ‘ B&agl& Kabit&r Chanda,’ Vanga-bharati Library, 

Calcutta, 2nd edition, 1966. 

4. Amulyadhan Mukhopadhyay: ‘ B&riglS Chander Mula-Sutra ’, Calcutta 

University, 6th edition, 1967. 

5. Sudhibhuahan Bhattacharyya: ‘B&ngla Chanda,’ Calcutta, M. C. 

Sarkar & Sons (Private) Ltd., 1962, p. 274. 

6. Prabodh Chandra Sen: ‘Chanda-parikram&’, Calcutta, ‘ JijfiSs&’, May 

1966, p. 140. 

7. Dilip Kumar Ray: ‘Ch&ndasikl’: Calcutta University, 1968, pp, 290+ 

16. 

8. Ananda Mohan Basu: ‘B&nglft Padabalir Chanda’, Bolpur, Dist. 

Birbhum, July 1968, p. 618. 

—(Fuller bibliographies in Nos. 6 and 8) 
292,1. 23: after the stress add : and to a fixed number of syllables. 

292, I. 31: The lines quoted below (and in the next page) are not in pure 
stressed metre (svara-v^tta chandab), as erroneously suggested in the 
text—but they are in the native Bengali type of moric metre (m&trfi- 
vftta). 
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293, l. 6: read bacjia for bacjia. 

294, l. 12: read cja(6)e for ca(8)e. 

298, l. 6: read 'Jago for Jaga. 

301, § 149,1. 4: before « ek$ », add «Td4» Indra (in Bankura District). 

301, last line : read p&ti for p4t&. 

302, l. 20: read kiri for k&ra. 

302, l. 27: after (kalaka): add so C’fTon 58 «goro (<g6ra+u4) ran* 
fair colour, cf. C^tlEd C5E5 «goro meye» fair girl, in Birbhum district, 
beside CMT51 « gora » the fair or white one, a European, an English soldier ; and 
C’ffal « Gor4 » a name of Chaitanya-deva (because of his fair complexion ). 

304, l. 22: add also « panlya » potable. 

305, after l. 13 add: 

A final « -a » in ts. words transforms these words into stss. by being 
changed in Colloquial Bengali to «-i» or «-u» in disyllabic words 
when the first syllable has «i» or « u » : e.g. «ista > isfci, pizjda > 
pipdi, simha > singhi, mista > misti, mitra > *roittri > mittir, citra > 
*cittri > cittir »; also « caritra > *carittri > carittir », a trisyllabic word; 
so « dusta > dustu, mupda > mundu, kupda > kupdu, tusta > tustu, 
raurkha > mukkhu, suksma > sukkhu, dhurta > dhuttu, urdhva > tbh. 
ubbha > ubhu », etc. 

Final «-a» preceded by a «y», or by «kf» and «jfi » (in Bengali 
pronunciation « khya, gya »), in tss, becomes «-i» : « yajfta > yaggl, jaggi; 
pathya > pathyi, patthi; satya > sattyi, satti; lak$a > lakkhya, lakkhi; 
suryya = surjya > surjji, sujji» (spelt as ^f3fT « suyyi»), etc. 

306, l. 12: Other examples of «-4 > -4 > zero »: OIA «godh4 > MIA 

goh4 > Bengal goh, go » (as in C’lt’lM « go-s4p4 » iguana ); 5fcl «gha(4> 
ghadS > MB 5$ ghar4» array, as in KrittivSsa; 5fc31 « y4tr4 > jatt4, 
jatt4 > 5fi5, j4t4» as in VfS-'Jffa «j4ta-g4n4 (Manbhum District) 
= y4tr4-g5na » song and play and in 5$l5fW5 « Mah4n4der4 jSti » for 

« Mahan&dera y4tr4» a festival in a village near Magra in West Bengal 
(Hugli Dt.). 

309, l. 8: read MB for MA. 

312, l. 7: Cf. also (t’C 5) 5«n «pal-pal (ka’re) bal4» to repeat at every 

step, to repeat or warn continually : « pads pads = pratipadam ». 
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313, l. 11: after (alAbu), add: C& «heU» below > in a crouching position 
(•aheofa < *ahe^tha < *adhistat, Buddhist Sanskrit heft& = OLA adhas- 
tSt) ; MB -HMC.4 « pasare » forgets (apa-smarati). 

314, after l. 29: Other examples of initial «a-+one consonant» changing to 

« & »: « amrsta- » not swept or cleaned (as opposed to sam-mrs(a = cleaned) 
> * « a'S'ittha- > £ith&—Sithui > etho, Sto » uncleaned, as of plates after a 
meal, or touched with lips ; «ali-jihva > &l-jibhh, &l-jib(h)4» 

uvula ; «agni > MIA sts. agani > agani, 

aguni, agunA» fire ; «S-bolfi» not speaking, without speech > 

« a-bal& », e.g. C^tBP ^30 « goru abala jlbh k> a cow is an animal 

without language (this «abal&» is mistakenly taken to mean weak, 
powerless : but cf. Modern Greek, in which a horse—« hippos » in 
Standard or Old Greek—is usually called « alogos (aloyo)» = without speech ); 
« aputra > avutta, avutta > *avunta, Svupta > Bengali ^1\S& « autA » 
as in « SutA-kura, StA-kuro » one with a home (kurfi = 

ku^a) without a son ; cf. Panjabi «aut, aut» without issue. 

315, l. 19: read ma&ns for mds&nA. 

316, l. 12: read «atA» for «ati»; after (antra), add: beside 

«SAatha, afiathA (afivattha)»; and in l. 15, delete: «khaja» a 

sweet-meat to be chewn (kh&dya), and lake this deleted portion to p. 321, 
l. 23, before the word ; adding kh&jja before khadya. 

319, l. 20: The word «sabh&» forming the plural. Dr. Sukumar Sen has 
drawn my attention to the word «yuvati-sabha» in Song 18 of the 
‘Gita-Govinda’ (Canto IX). Cf. also pp. 732-33. 

319, l. 21: The form « sabA < MIA sarwa, sabba < OIA sarva ». A con¬ 
nexion with « sabha » assemblage, gathering, as suggested by Dr. Sukumar 
Sen, has been noted. Helmer Smith, in the ‘Bulletin de la SociAtA tie 
Linguistique de Paris’, 1936, Vol. 36, fasc. 1, p. 18, has discussed the 
question of the aspirated form. Rev. S. H. Kellogg, ‘A Grammar of 
the Hindi Language § 330, has referred to « sabho » as oblique plural, 
as opposed to «Bab», nominative, case direct, singular. Jules Bloch, 
‘Langue Marathe’, Paris, p. 133, also considered the «bh» in «sabh» 
as being from « sarva > sawa > sab- -f-h». Helmer Smith regards 
«sabhS» as being an aggregative form, like «dono, tinS», which are 
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morphologically connected with oblique plurals like « unho, kinho, jinho 
(=s Braj jinhau)», etc. MIA (Apabhramia) « sawahS » should have given 
« *saba » (cf. Braj «ji-kau, j&-hi < jaha- *). « sabh » may be explained 

as a back formation: e.g. «log-5 > log (nom.)», so « sabhS > sabh». 
«jinhS », etc., are to be analysed not as «jin-h-o », but aB «jin-ho », the 
« -hi » being taken ready-made from « (-a)-ho < -aha(n)am ». Dialectal 
Bengali forms like «sabh&n$, sabhiner*» of all, are, 

however, extensions of «sabha», whatever is its origin. We may 
also note the Gujarati form « s&v < sawa » complete. 

With regard to the phonological problem « vartate > vattal > Bengali 
ba$e, Oriya a(£ », compare Bhojpuri « b&re < *b&te » (« b&te » would 
be regular from «vattati, vartate»), plural «baran (vartantS)», and 
also « bfie, bay, b& », which show the final phonetic decay of this verb. 

320, l. 3: cf. Pi Robin «nifii-bhor4» for the whole night < « niSi+bhara »: cf. 

4lb-bn, «dini-bhars, r&t4-bhar», masa-bhari, 

bachari-bhari», etc. Cf. also MIA «nisi-bharammi» (PSM). Here 
«bhdra» with «-6-» may be through the influence of the word Cbt? 
« bhora » dawn, early morning = the whole night up to dawn. 

321, l. 8: « pagara »: probably Persian « paiqar » ditch. Is it Hindustani 

Persianized, or vice versa ? 

321, U. 16, 17: The earlier form of also found in dialectal Bengali, iB 

il?^n, « n&i(h)ari ». 

322, l. 13: add: The reverse process of « e; i>6>®>&» with nasals or 

nasalization of the vowel, is also found: Sanskrit «dayana-» flying, 
Hindi « daina » Bengali COT1, , St^fl « den&, dy&nA = dsena (dialectal), 

(Standard) d&na » wing-, « chidra- > chidda-, *chinda-» Bengali o^ti, ^Jlni, 
SjtWI « cheda, chAdi > chld& » hole-, « gendft » marigold, as in Hindi » 
Bengali OPTlsnffl, 'sft'fl « gedi, gAdi, gSd& »; « sandhi» piercing (through 
the wall) > « *sendhi» > Bengali Ppf « stdhA », also verb C*Tnlt*il, 5 Tfa Id'll 
« sSdh&nS, s5dhS.no » enter, wriggle in. 

324, l. 3: « dSrikho »: see ante, Note oti p. 278, U. 7,8. Also p. 331, l. 16. 

324, l. 6: read «nifuti» for «nifu(;i»; l. 10, read * piuSI for pluil; l. 25, 
read for Utfc. 

325,1. 10, read *uru for *uru; l. 21, read -a^hi- for -asthi-. 
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328, l. 8, after (rekha) add : whence Modem Bengali (as in Murshidabad District) 
TTI [r®:] furrow-line, plough-track. 

328, l. 28: add C^TTfo, (Trifle «besAti, b6sfit*» business, buying and selling 
(vai6ya-tva-); (TTCtR «sejhuti » evening lamp (sandhyS-vartiki). 

329, l. 8 from bottom: correct bodra to bodra. 

331, l. 20, read for ; l 25, read caritavya for cartavya. 

331, l. 21: add ^-J5m > « bada-thakura > bat*-thakurft» title of 

respect for husband's elder brother. 1. 31: cf. also 'B#f? « guru-Jhakur* » 
respected ( spiritual ) teacher > ~?33 , '©]’ i!44 (extreme colloquial form) 

« guri-thakurt. > gut&-thakur& ». 

333, I. 8: after [fidne], add : « ghatl-^a » that water vessel, •qlPlki « bati-t* » 

that cup = Standard Coll. « ghotAte, batAte ». 

334, U. 5, 6: Alternative derivation—«prativeAya > (Pali) pativgssa-, 

pativissa-, (Old Bengali) padifli > Bengali parafii; = Hindi 

paroa ». 

334, l. 7: from bottom, add : <f4flt>l < « karamaca < *kara- 

macha < *kara-mocha » an acid fruit, Cassia carondas (Skt. kara-marda, 
Hind, karaunda: cf. ‘Devata’, Panini Office, Allahabad, 1917, p. 155). 

334, l. 14: alsoT sts. Sfftqi, « bhAgina, bh&g*ne < *bh&ginaa < bhagi- 

neya ». 

334, l. 21: add : strong initial stress in a sense-unit or breath-unit as part of 

a sentence has given rise to wide-spread loss of interior «-e-», leading 
to a sort of polysynthesis or holophrasis in Modem Colloquial Bengali: 
e.g. OTQ >C*TC'5 «j&its deo > j§t5-d&o > 

jedd&o » let it go ; C«tC* > C«lC^«basiy& th&kiya 

> ba’se theke > ba’s-theke » while sitting, or while remaining seated ; 

fare > tjrsffre, frcs > '5Tf%r$ « 6ukh&It6-dit5 > •fiukhote, 

£ukhute dite > Sukuddite» to let it dry, «3~C^=11 , 

« 5-b5lS, o-bSla > SblA, obla » this time of the day, that time of the day, etc. 

335, l. 7: from bottom: correct persons to person. 

335, I. 21: cf. Pali «mUtinga < mrdanga; kalimbhaka < kadamba point ; 
pilfila < pal&la ». 

336, l. 9: add JHIt 5 ! «maySnA» extra ghee ( or oil ) mixed with flour (to 
make pastry soft and melt in the mouth), originally oil, too* or butter rubbed 
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on lips during winter: ‘ Karpura-mafijarlI, verse 13: «bimbotthe 
bahalam pa denti maanam po gandha-tell&vila » they do not put any more 
maapa to their bimba-lt&e lips, nor are they using perfumed oil (« maapa 
= OIA *mradana, mrdana, mradS » soft < « mrdu »: in Hindi « moy&n », 
Garhwali « mop », Nepali « mayan, main », Marathi « mo(h)ap »). 

337, l. 10: correct -u- to -u-. 

337, l. 12: The source of cbl^iPl « caudhuri » may equally be « catur-dhara- 
ika»: cf. Hindi, Maithili etc., « caudh(a)rl», Assamese « caudhari ». 

341, l. 6: from bottom: read jaftr for |a8r. 

342, l. 10: read ch&jrpra for ch&ySra; l. 19, delete MB. 

342, l. 16: after (vadana), add: «mayan*» (mradana): see above, note 

on page 336, l. 9. 

346, U. 5, 6: In the ‘ Varpa-ratnakarawe have Early Maithili « mahuari». 
which would suggest «*madhu-fkarika» as the source of ofcrNft 
« mauharl». 

347, l. 31: also C 5 ’tt£ 5 n « pa’la, pa’16, polo » bamboo basket to catch 

fish, Assamese « pa la » < « pa lava < plava »; « baladi » ox, draught 

ox (ball-varda > *balivadda, *balavadda): cf. Ass. « kftcha = kaso 
(kacchapa, kacchava); Bhada (Bh&drapada, Bhaddavaa); p&ra (paravata, 
♦p&ravaa); g&dha (gardabha, gaddaha)». NB «dambal*» sour 

milk or lemon juice, to turn milk into curds, < « OIA dadhi+amla > 
dadhy-ambla > *dahi-amb(a)la, •dal-ambala, *dayambal* > *daambala, 
dambal*»; cf. also Skt. ts. «apacaya» waste, in Cal. Coll. «ap*ca 

< *apacaa» ; Skt. «a-Sakt.i » might, power, ability, «&-6akta-» very 
powerful, mighty, able ( = samyak-Sakti-vifiista, as in a late lexicon) > 
« &satta-a > as*t& > NB asta, MB also &st& » unbroken, uncut, 
whole, entire (? : cf. English whole < hale). 

348, l. 27. Also Tsr-’lH «k&l*-s&p*» black snake, cobra, ^t'T-'ilPl'Tl «k&l*- 

n&ginl» black female snake, «k51*-ku(*» a virulent poison; 

5 Pt5T<n51 « kal*-pec& » black owl, ^51-^6 « kali-kacu » black or bitter yam; 

«k&l*-kfi£und&» black k&6und& plant, etc. Comparable to 
^t=T ^fcn «kil*, k&15, kSl4», we have other words like 

<ot^, 'oT^T (stCSfl), « bh&l* (as in « bh*la-m&nu*I 

> bh&l-m&npi» behaving like a good or honest man, «bh&lo 
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mSnusA» a good man, \5t®H CTtSf ^t*tl «bh&l& mor4 b&p&» good father 
mine (in familiar jocular spirit, addressing a friend in appreciation) ; ^t51 
« kSca » not ripe, but « kSc4-kal& * unripe banana ; « ghof* » 

horse as in « ghori-dauri » horse-race, beside OTttpl « ghorft » horse. 

Cf. the short, ordinary, long, and redundant forms of Western and Central 
Magadhan speeches —« ghur (ghSr) ; ghori; ghttrawS, ; ghflrauw&». 

349, l. 1: after NIA, odd: (where no special force of the «» is present or 
evident). 

360, l. 4: before etc. odd: « jfii, tfti » (yadA-hi, tad&-hi). 

360, after line 12, add: In a few instances, we have «-Ava » >'Q « -6 » in 
Bengali: C<ltT «dhoy, dhoS» washes (dh&vati: possibly influence of 
«dhauta > *dhota)»; c$l, <$*, *3 «to, ta’, ta = to » (tavat) indeed, truly, 
verily (different from the other C$1 «to » from «tatab, tato, tado, *tao, 
♦tail » meaning then ?, what then ?) 

360, I. 20: delete CT$«T « dSulA » (MIA deula, deva-kula). 

360, 1. 24: odd <5^*1 «ekun*» total, totality, in all (eka+punja > -uppa: cf. 
Hindi ikaunA); ^4 « b&chur* » calf (vatsa-rupa, vaccha-rua, b&charu > 
bachaur, b&chur); so *Tt\54 « g&bhurA» youth, young man (garbha-rupa). 

361, l. 13: odd at the end: But «paune, poune» less by a quarter has 

« -au- » for MIA « -&o- » (paopa < padona). 

362, l. 15: read *duulia for *duulia ; l. 8 from bottom, after (dSva, deha), add : 
C?, 3T1 [re:, rse:] track-line for plough to follow (*rea, reha, reha, i€kh&). 

352, l. 15: delete waft, etc. 

362: after l. 24, add: In Calcutta Bengali, «-u&» is further contracted to 
«-6»: e.g. 5T*J1, V'S, C^Tl «ju&>j6» (dyuta-); ^T^l, ^*1, ^3, C^l 
«kuy&=kuwa, kuo, ko » (kupa-); « k&na-ku&, 

k&na-kuo, kansko» gills of fish (karpa-kupa ); T51, TJfl, T3, (Tfi 
«du(h)-&, do» (durbhagft-> duh&); ^fl, ^1, CD «su(h)&-, suo, 
so» (subhaga- >suh&-); ; ?T'^l-^l=jt. < Pl « b&gh&-bh&luk-u& > 

bagh&bhal&ko » like a big tiger or bear (vy&ghra-+bhalluka+u&). 

362, after l. 29, odd: Old Bengali «blyapa-» (* Skt. vlrapa-) > « *beapa-. 
Modem Bengali C4dl ben&» an aromatic shrub, 1 khus-khus ’. Middle 
Bengali «e& x from various sources becomes in the Calcutta colloquial 
[®8], e.g. (.« beh£l&, bey&lA [baefclaa] » violin (from Portuguese 
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viola?); C'tStSl > Ml 111* I «peftrfi [pse8raa]» a pear, a guava (from 
Portuguese pera); , MTfal «peyftlS, pyila [pseSlaa]» cup (from 

Persian pyalah); , BfTfn, «?TtlW «jead&, jyad& [j 3 ®edaa] » (Perso- 

Arabio zyadah) too much; onTfal, C*f<11=11 «de(h)ala [dsc81aa]»; a 
baby’s smile in sleep (? deva-kala-, deva-khela-); CdsHi, C*|y|=ii , "fTtWl 
«6e(h)fila [|ae81aa]» moss, slime in a mass of water or in a moist place 
(daibala-), found also as ■fTt'a^Tl [feed la a]; Skt. « paravata-, Pali parepata » 
pigeon = Bengali [paaSraa]: here the vocalism is not clear- 

(? paravata > *paraua > *pSrw& > *pa?ra > payra). 

353, l. 7: from bottom : read *ghrata. 

353, after l. 7: add: So « godha > goha > *goa- > Bengali C^tl go- » as in 
«go-sap*» iguana (= godha-sarpa; Dialectal Bengali 
«guhila [g’uil]», ibid., — Rajasthani «gohiI-»; Middle Bengali «oa» 
from various sources becomes in the Calcutta colloquial [o:, 08 ] = like 
English au as in caught, e.g. Standard Bengali otl*iHl «gdala (gopala-) 
= Calcutta Bengali ‘5fa 5 TI «gayala [gofila]», Calcutta Bengali STCRfl 
mayira [mo 8 ra-] a pastry cook (m5daka-kara- > *moaaara- > *mo&ra-); 

« o(h)ari » pillow-case = (a : f], (avavesta-?); (TTfatS 
«doati» ink-pot (Perso-Arabio daw&t) = 'T*, [da: t]; C^TW’F 

«raoakk, roak» (Persian raw&q) ledge of house = [ro:k]; Perso- 

Arabic « waqt» time, « wall» ruler, teacher, « wazu » ablutions, « wasil» 
a name, « wazed » a name ='Q'§> or . ^CSieT, « okta 

or &kta, &ll, &ju, &chel, &jed »; « daro&ja » door (Persian darwazah) 

= «dar&jS», also «daroja »; Poetic Bengali , 

JdC'iHttnl « m&to&lfi, -ar& » intoxicated (matta-pala-), beside ■*< 1 - 3*1 «(matal4); 
and Sanskrit words like « svada, svaml» become « soadi, 

soami» and then in extremely colloquial forms [|o:d, {ami]. So 

« anusv&ra » became « *anussoara », and then in common Bengali pronun¬ 
ciation [onujjor], as if 'oHnn ; and CttofatarBr « 6obhft-bajar4 », name of one 
of the old quarters of North Calcutta, first became [fo/?abaj 3 ar], with 
bilabial spirant [/3] for aspirate [bfi], and then [foabaj 3 or], now actually 
pronounced as "t’-ltetn [fobaj 5 ar]. So C^Bfl « kS(hal6r4 ko& > 

-k& [ko:]» the seed pod, seed vessel, sheath of the jack-fruit (kosa-, koha-, 
kd&); Sanskrit « samanga », Hindi « sa#&ng, swing », Bengali M 8 

« so&fig > s&n » [|o:q] disguise, fancy dress. 
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355, l. 8: after (nacca, nrtya), add: MB «b*so5» ox, bull = Mai- 

thili « basaha » (vasaha-, vr^abha-); in l. 21, read *tadf6ai?a. 

355, l. 28: after (fju), add: this is found in NB as a sis. as «ruju», 
e.g. «ruju-ruju janala, daraja» windows or doors in a room opposite to 
each other. 

356, l. 2: before etc., add ^ «buk$» chest (cf. Skt. vrkka, Avestan voroSka 
kidney, MIA bukka). 

357, l. 5 from bottom: correct egreja to igreja. 

357, l. 31: Other instances of consonant +«-ra, -ri» falling in line with 

s# « T » in siss. and foreign words: e.g. ^ f^Tt? « brhat > 

birhat, biradi, birod* » big: «prabhu > purbhu (as in the ‘Crepar 

Xaxtrer Orthbhed ’)» lord-, « Prayaga (= Allahabad city) > proBag > 
p6Br&g, pBerig, poirag»; Sf?<t «grahaija (>grehan, gerhdn > geron)» 
eclipse of Sun or Moon ; vftprfa « paramayu » life-span (p&rm&Bu, promai, 
pormai, premfti, permai); sfsni « pralaya » dissolution of the universe, chaos, 
chaotic, vast (prelaB, perlaB, pellSB, pellaB); gfPTt'f « Prahlada » a Purana 
character (prelhad > prell&d-f -iya = prelhadiya > pellade = a spoilt child ); 
Portuguese « Cristiao sftfcfa Khrl^t&n » became 

« Khrest&n, Kheftan », beside eighteenth century Bengali Capet'S « krestao » 
(English Christian gives current Bengali <F*5t*T, KriBc&n); Persian 

« Mlr-deh » headman of a village > Bengali surname written as , fw, 
ffal, fwn emridha, mirdS, midda, midy&». 

358, l. 3, l. 6: read respectively [aabrita] and [aabbrito]; last line, correct to 
ghanakam. 

358, Nasalization of Vowels. 

See in this connexion the monograph of Prof. Abdul Hai, ‘A Phonetic 
and Phonological Study of Nasals and Nasalization in Bengali ’, Univer¬ 
sity of Dacca, East Bengal, Pakistan,I960, p. 241, which gives a descriptive 
or synchronistic study of nasals and nasalization in Bengali. As the treat¬ 
ment here is not historical and comparative, the question of Reduced 
Nasals in Bengali is not taken up (see pp. 360, 361, 362 in the ODBL). 

359, l. 12: for « # » read « w ». 

362, l. 27: There are exceptions, in affixes: e.g. in the present participle 
(6atf) forms in «-ant-, -nt-», the nasalization is lost in Bengali (see 
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p. 372 below), and in the locative affix for the noon, -3,-03 «-ta, -t8< -anta-, 
-antahi»in MIA. 

363, l. 12: after Bengal, add: In tss. and stss. in Caloutta Bengali, a pronun¬ 
ciation [qq] for [qg] is also common: e.g. = [goqqasnan], *KW JI KVf 

= [|oqije|oqi)e], = [oqqarqibfiabe] t'n close proximity, limb-to- 

limb. 

364, l. 7, add: But we have the sts. CT'pi « bennan4 (benn6n)» curry from 
« vyafijana ». 

364, l. 14: before add °Tt’ (®T7t*) «Ian (l»n) mara» to trip one with 

the foot or with a kick, from «,/langh » jump. 

365, l. 12: read ^aqda for saqda. 

365, l. 29: add, as first example: «tda [1 :d]» Indra, common in Birbhum 

and West Bengal districts; e.g. f*r «Idi-rSj&ri apsari» 

an Apsaras of King Indra; «Indasa, Id&sa» (IndrSv&sa), 

a village name; sjwlvi, jJc.Hui «Tdara, Ider&» a big masonry well with 
plenty of water (Indr&gara-); «Idi-kuri, Idu-kuri» name of 

a quarter in Vishnupur town (in Banlcura) (Indra-kutiki, Indra-kuodikS. ?). 

366, l. 32: after (bindu), add: drop; drunken stupor; ^f^\5 « pants, sts. from 
paqdita », title of a class of priests of the Dharrna cult among the Pom caste. 

366, l. 7 from bottom: read 6imul4 for 6imul&. 

367, I. 12 add: and SKK « cambhall» a flower for « cameli». 

369, l. 7 from bottom: read *vg\a, for *in|a. 

369, l. 23, odd at the end: So early Bengali 'qlbl’5^1 «acabhaS,» passing 
strange, wonderful (atyadbhuta-, arcabbhua ), beside Early Awadhi (as in 
Tulasidasa’s * Rama-carita-manasa ’) « acambhau » (with nasalization). 

370, l. 6: read sScayati for decayati, l. 19, bStuli for b£(ul&. 

370, l. 26: add: *^3*1 «putul*» doll (puttala < putra-la: puttalildl > 
« Hindi putall»; MIA deli « po(ta » belly, stomach, whence Marathi « pot», 
cf. Bengali cnt^I « pots, » intestines offish, anything viscid in a lump; 

« pfij4 » pus, matter from sores or itches (puya > •puyya > *pujja, *pufija »; 
from « pfiyya » we have also « *puwa, *piwa, *pibba », whence Magahi 
and Hindi «plb» pus). 

372, l. 5, before add: MB « p&khudl» petal of flower, cf. MIA 

dili « pamkhudi». 
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372, U. 9, 10: the word occurs in Oriya as « samkhudi». 

The aspirate in the Oriya form suggests MIA «samkhada-» rather 
than « samkada- < samkata (also < sam+krta-)» as the source. MIA 
« samkhada- » would be from OIA « sainskrta-» fully done > fully cooked. 
In Oriya the original sense is preserved : all foods, rice, curries, payasa, 
etc., which are boiled in water, as opposed to being cooked or fried in ghee or 
oil, and then such food left over on the plate or leaf, and so unclean. In North 
India, 4^5 food is called « kacca » and < 7 Aee-fried food « pakka ». 

372, l. 5 from bottom: Cases of denasalization of «-m- > w»: ’Tt'StPT, ^tTjtPT 
« satase, atase» a baby born in the seventh/eighth month (*s&ta-masiya, 
*atha-masiy& in Middle Bengali); bo «j|nld)i «barasya» belonging to the 
tuielve months (baraha + masiyi). 

373, U. 11-12: read] for]. 

378, l. 13, after e.g. add: Pali «issera, acchera < *8ssaira, *acchaira 

< *essairia, ‘acchairia < OIA aifivarya, aicarya ». 

386, l. 18: after «g&ti» add: beside CTTT? « geti ». 

386, after l. 27, add: In the novel ‘ AlalSr Gharer Dul&l’ (published 1858) by 

Pyari Chand Mitra, a Muslim character named Bahulya, i.e. Bahulla 
(=*lTw^TT—for Baha’ullah), speaking in the village patois round about 

Calcutta, says 4^, C^T «oja, keli » (for « aja, kali »), and these 

are the expected transformations of MB «aji, kali» in South R&dha 
Bengali. 

387, after line 10, add: Epenthesis is still an active phonological process 

in Bengali to the south of Calcutta, and round about Calcutta, e.g. 
forms like < v llPiC.ll = « p&ile <paliye = p&laiya v having run 

away; « df ire, deire < d&riye = d&r&iya » 

having stood still. « h&ire, heire < hftriye 

= h&raiya » having lost or getting lost, « ghuir® < 

ghuriye = ghuraiya » hewing swung round, « gailS 

< galiye=galaiya » having slipped through, etc. 

392, l. 19: read [Joltto] for Qoltto], 

395, l. 3: cf. also t-qlcwi «ba’ro, boro dh&ni» a kind of rice (‘D66i- 
n&ma-m&l&’: varaya = §&li-bhed6 a kind of rice ; < varaka; *varaka > 
*barua+& > *baru4, *bauru& > boro:). 
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395, l. 6 : sfajin cindhuft, Sdhu&» dark and damp, underground 

(andhuka-). 

396, l. 3, from the end: read [borp(h)i] for [borp(h)I]. 

398, l. 10 from bottom, read for the first and kurSli for kur&li. 

402, l. 14, before origin, add: to their: I. 5 from bottom, read [fore o:]. 

403, l. 14, see in this connexion additions to p. 353, l. 7 above. 

406, l. 14, add ^Iuj «adhya» a rich man «ll^fb7, « Add(h)yi, Addi» 

a surname, Anglicised as ‘ Auddy'. 

407, l. 9: cf. Hindi « banal» making charges for jewellery > Bengali 
« b&nl». 

409, l. 21: add: MB sts. ‘ ! l37'5*f «paratekha » (as in the ‘Caitanya-Bhfiga- 
vata’ = Skt. pratyaksa > *parattiakkha). 

412, l. 22: after (vaivahika), add: so C^R, TTR <C^9H «ben, byan 

[bae:n] < bean < beh&in » son’s or daughter’s mother-in-law (*vaiv&hinl); 
Skt. «jflSna», MB pronunciation a geana», in New Bengali [gse:n] 
(■5TTR). 

424, l. 6 from bottom: add MB «-&h&-, -&J&-» also occur as [ 06 ]; e.g. *faRl 

< « [gofcna] < g&h&na » ornaments, jewels (grahana-); «[mafina] 

< mayan& » a talking bird, ‘mynah’ (madana-). In l. 16, read [bfiSfifa] for 
[bhSeja]. 

430, U. 4 and 2 from the end: [jts] (as in [koftsit] and [dzoik:ha|tsak:re:]) is 
pronounced also as [ref] and [ccf]. 

430, U. 26 ff. The tentative transcription in typioal East Bengali pronun¬ 
ciation of the first two verses from the Sanskrit ‘ Meghaduta ’ has to be 
corrected. Things to be specially noted: (a) the aspirate [fi] becomes 
[?], the glottal stop, and it changes its place; ( b) [gfi, jfi, dfi, dfi, bfi], 
voiced aspirates, have the recursive pronunciation with the glottal stop 
accompaniment, as [g?, dz?, d?, d?, b?]; (e) « 6 c » becomes « cc» [cfcf] 
or [ref], not [Jts]: kaficit = [korefit]. 

438, l 9: read § 84 for § 86 . 

440, I. 2: after (anduka), add — chain to bind feet of an elephant. 

440, l. 21: read g&r for g&r; last line, correct f to $. 

441, l. 3: The Aspirates. It should be noted that the aspirate nasals and 
liquids («nh, mh, rh, lh»: cf. ' PrfiJqta-Paingala’, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 6 ) 
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occurred in OB and Early MB, and these became deaspirated in the 
Late MB stage. 

443, 1. 5 from bottom: read « fidilS » for « fidla ». 

448, after l. 16, add new para: 

There is in the Modem Standard Colloquial, a doubling of a consonant 
in some compounds as well as verb-forms in oonnexion with a preceding 
«-i-» vowel: e.g. < bachari dui-tint > duttini » two or 

three years] tfttfcl > TOfa « gotA dui-c&ri > ducc&ri » about two or 

four pieces; following the MB forms bf«iC^, etc., « karichS, 

dhariche, caliche» is (or are) doing, holding, going > Modem Standard 
Colloquial or or 6’«TC^ «ka’rchS or ka’cche 

(ka’cce), dha’rche or dha'cchS (dha’ccS), ca’lche», we have MB 

«jAiche, khAiche, dhuichS, duhichS, 
haiche, paiche » is going, is eating, is washing, is milking, is happening, is 
getting > Standard Colloquial <TT^, «jAcchS, 

khAcche, dhucche, ducche, ha’cche, pAcche ». Where there is an « h »in the 
root as a non-initial in MB, the loss of «i» is usually resisted in Modem 
Bengali, e.g. MB blRc^ « kahiche, duhichS, g&hichS, 

c&hiche » is speaking, is milking, is singing, is asking in Modem Bengali we 
have «?$(.$, ’tt^, bt$C^ « kaiche, duiche, gAiche, cAiche » beside 

ijpgj, « ka’cche, ducche, g&cchS, cAcche »: the forms retaining 

the -$• «-i-» would still appear to be more common. We have thus a case 
of «i+consonant» giving rise to loss of «i», with this loss compensated 
by doubling the oonsonant. Is it a case of the $ «i» first changing to 
«y», and then possibly to the glottal stop «? » as a substitute for the 
« y », and finally the glottal stop originating in this manner assimilating 
with the following consonant and doubling it 1 (Do we see a reverse case 
of Latin « ct = kt, pt» changing first to «tt» in Vulgar Latin and then 
this «-tt- » changed to « ? t -», and finally to «-it * in French—as in the 
case of Latin « factum, ooctum, lactem, septem » first becoming « fatto > 
fattu, cotto > cottu, latte, sette» and then «fait, lait, cuit, set» 
(written ‘ sept’, but probably it was « *seit» first) ? The colloquial form 
(for c j&tapp&tt» outcasting for «j&ti-pAta » is peculiar: 
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there might have been intermediate stages like «j&it-pat* > *j&?t-pat > 
*jata?p4t > j&tapp&t». See p. 1026, and Note on it, below. 

449, l. 6 : add recent before foreign, and put a comma afterwards. After l. 8 , 
add: Other instances of assimilation: «n > m »: «mohana- 

bhogi » pudding made of semolina, ghee and sugar > « md(h)5n$-bhdg* > 
mombhog »—« mumbhog » in the Calcutta Colloquial; « oql > n > q »: 
«d&nd&-guli» tip-cat [game)> St^fst, «^tn-guli, danguli». 

451, l. 22 : correct pafica to paiica; I. 24, at the beginning, add: « -f- » is similarly 

assimilated to a following [f], as in 3ft « m&ksfia& » spider, Calcutta 
Coll. 3ft^fi > 3ftt4t»1l « mak&aa » [makorfa > makoja], « hKri&l* » 

room for pots, kitchen « hSiri&l* » by Epenthesis, then « hS661* *. 

452, l. 5, and l. 4 from bottom: correct <to >. 

452, l. 13: The doubling of a consonant before «y, v» in tss. (turned in 
thiB way to stss.) is really a case of Progressive Assimilation: e.g. « satya » 
> [|otto], « vakya » > [bakko], « sattva » > [|otto], « dvitva » > [ditto], 
etc. With the «-y-», there’ was a stage of Epenthesis first: « satya > 
•saitya > [|otto]», etc. 

453, l. 17: correct gh to gfi. 

456, l. 10: add: -ftPi*?, also "ltf%*t « i&lika, s&likhk » a chattering bird, a magpie 
(s&rik&, MIA *salikka-); « 6aluk4 » a kind of lotus (ftUuka lotus root 
or stalk, MIA *s&lukka-). 

456, l. 14: correct kSk* to hKk*. 

456, l. 16: add: ^ «buk4» chest, heart (bukka< vrkka kidney — Avestan 
varadka). 

456, after l. 30, add new lines: 

«§k»: «bak4n&» heifer (RV.I.164, 5: vatsa baakaya yearling 

calf: later Skt. ba§kayapl, baskayipi, also with va-: a cow with a young 
calf: cf. verse by Sonnoka, No.41 in the ‘ Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya ’). 

457, l. 2: MB (^KK) fte^ «bShuka», NB #F «bSuka, bSk*» a 

carrying pole for the shoulder, with a load at each end or wing (vihangika, 
•vahangika, Hindi bahangl). 

459, l. 2: bring here as the first example from line 8 . 

459, l. 12: add CTMl « kh5p4 », OB « khompa-» hair braided and done into a 
loose knot (« kfupa » shrub, bush > « *kfupya, *khuppa, *khumpa »; also 
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Rgveda I, 84, 8: «kfumpa > translated as shrub, explained by Sayaga 
following the Nirukta as an « ahicchatraka » mushroom, a plant rolled up 
on the ground like a serpent. Cf. Sindhi « khumb » mushroom-, semantic 
change, from shape of mushroom to that of a loose hair-knot. 

460, l. 8: add MB «kafakhS» war-song («ka(&k$a» = angry eye, 

challenge-, cf. Hindi« ka?akh& » battle-song, « karakhait» a singer or minstrel 
in battle : the Bengali denominative verb «kafikS» to rebuke, 

may be from . 

460, after l. 8, add in a new paragraph-. OIA « k?y-»: C 5 *t, Co 5 ? «bhek(h)4» 
mendicancy, the life of a monk, monk's garb (bhaikgya); f"W «Sikha» 
a Sikh, borrowed (?) from Hindi and Panjabi «Sikkh, Sikh, < *s8kha 
< MTA *Bfikkha < Skt. 6&ik?ya » disciple, pupil. 

461,1. 6: add: MB « animikha, animSkha » continually, without 

a twinkling of the eye (animS^a). 

462, l. 16, add: Bengali '3t?tl « taga » a string, an armlet (from MIA deii 
tagga = sHtra. But of. also Hindi dh&g& = string, also strong). 

463, last two lines. In the MIA forms for « VitastA > Vihattha» the name 
of the river *n the Panjab = Western Panjabi « VShat», Kashmiri « Vyath, 
Veth», and for «vitasti» span «vihatthi», Helmer Smith sees the 
influence of « hattha < hasta » for the MIA « h ». But « -gh-» in this 
Bengali form of the word, « bighat» remains unexplained. Regular 
forms of OIA « vitasti », with loss of «-t-», occur in some NLA speeches. 

468, l. 13: add so before long. 

470, l. 2 from bottom: correct the semicolon before C<t&l to >. 

471, l. 8, supply, after jS&cS: woman with first child living; l. 9, before etc., add: 

MB ^ I bio's! I «&cabhu&» (accabbhua-, atyadbhuta-); after l. 11, add as 
a new paragraph: OIA «-ro-» > MIA « .nc-», also « -fic-»: '^16 « So* » 
heat of flame (arcih); « kuci» brush (kurcikfi). 

472, l. 2 from bottom: read *es-sk£-ti for *es-sko-ti. 

472, l. 26: before ‘etc.’ at the end of line, add: sts. « chi^i» world (sr^i). 

473, l. 2: read *pro+bhti-sk6-ti; l. 3, read *prk-sk£-ti: l. 17, add at the end: 
MB , f^l « neuohA, nichA » adorn (nSvaocha-, nepathya-: then is 
another word in MB f%S>l « nioh& », for whioh see infra, p. 651). 

473, after l. 28, add: 
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The MB root fd^i «nicha» is difficult to explain. It means to 
sacrifice (fa^lfa, « nichani, nichani» to sacrifice, to offer, to propitiate, 
to offer or to cast something to avert the evil eye, to honour = Hindi 
« nicha war » sacrifice, offering, money scattered on festive occasions. It is 
possibly the ‘ Atharva-Veda ’ word « ni6-eataya- » to scare or drive away, 
but we have also « ni-ksap: ni-ksapayati < J ksap » to fast, abstain from, 
do penance (also «iji-kgip » to throw away, to influence it semantically ?). 

475, l. 13: read fry’ for ‘try’; l. 3 bottom, correct f to %. 

478, after l. 12, add new entry. 

«jhakk(h)i» responsibility (failure entailing censure), 
cf. MIA diii «jhakkia, jhinkhia » censure, upbraiding. 

After l. 20, add: 

«jhari» rain-storm, storm: cf. MIA dm «jhadi» pouring or 
continuous rain. 

479, l. 24: —there is the dm word «jhada » meaning a thicket of creepers 

(lata-gahana): also has an extended sense—-a chandelier of glass (with 

many arms, resembling the branches of a tree). 

480, l. 15: delete * before dhita, and add after duhita): (the MIA «dhlt&» is 
derived by some scholars from IE « * N /dhe » to suck = OIA «^/dha», 
which is found in the Latin « filius, filia ».) 

1. 7 from bottom : read *jVl for ; l. 5 from bottom, read for . 

482, l. 20, add: OB CSft^TEl, NB «jongada, jonra» snail, oyster-, 

cf. Bhojpuri «ghongha». 

484,118: read « mard-ami »/or « mardami»; 1.5 from bottom, delete one and. 

488, l. 26: read d&6a for disk. 

490, l. 2: add «temi, timi» a tin lamp, burning kerosine (cf. Bhoj¬ 

puri « (emi» soot gathered round a wick, also sprout of plant). 

490, l. 16: read fel \for fet&. 

493, l. 22, add, at the end: '4t&Sl, (by Umlaut) 

«Sutha, Hit ha, Si(hua; §t(h)o» uncleared plates or spot after a meal, 
unclean (Smnjta = apariakrta). 

495, l. 5: read diba for dimmba. 

495, l. 18: after ‘snake’, add : (CvS’tfll, «d8puS>dSpo» pert, imperti¬ 
nent, as in C®C*Tl «over-smart, impertinent boy: cf. NB C&'d 
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«depA [dftp]» the young of a snake -, cf. also Bhojpuri «dapor» = 
« bewuqf » foolish). 

497 , l. 1: in the &KK—we have it as 

497, l. 16: cf. also « h&rk» bone, Hindi « haddl = MIA dlSi hadda ». 

497, l. 26: add, NBC^rfi? «nori» an acid fruit (Averrhoa acida: Skt. lavall > 
•lavadl). 

498, l. 16: read CStf for C?*f. 

499, l. 4: «dhibiiri » also means a lamp (usually a tin lamp without chimney, 
burning kerosine). 

600, l. 14: after ‘town’, add: Old Slav « gordu », Lithuanian «gafdas». 

601, l. 14: add: c.4 J lt'5 «besata» trade, business, buying and selling (vai- 

6 ya-tva) extended to L<I>ilfvs «besati», by -i afiix; 'S|f?TFS, 

Calcutta Bengali <3'0 < s, «aihata, Ayyat; eot» married state of a woman 
(avidhavatva: cf. Early Awadhi ahiwatS; Marathi ahev = avidhava). 

501 , l. 33: before %51, add «jata» a religious procession or ceremony, 
religious or cult songs (yatra: cf. y&tr&gana > jatk-gank). 

602, l. 9: from bottom: correct >to<. 

602, l. 11: add, at the end, iTOTSl «cirfita, ciretA» a very bitter drug 

(OB cirayita, OLA Kir&ta-tikta-); fdf’TSl, fvpTol, fact's « nimita, nimkta, 
nimto » a village name (nimba-tikta-; cf. the Sanskrit name of the town of 
Modjopahit in Java : bilva-tikta-). 

502, U. 16, 17: delete « urutk » thigh (p. 326): see below, p. 603, l. 24, and 
also Addition under p. 604, l. 27. 

602, l. 26: add MB «dhamata» a religious devotee, as in the ‘ Sunya- 
Purana ’ (dharmanta: cf. Early Maithili k&mat servant < karraanta). 

602, l. 31: add « told» hot, heat (tapta); MB «chatiana» 

dialectal ^1 RsmI«ialso ^1 (vs-s «chatiyana, chatyanft, 
chfi.itA.nk, chatimk » a seven-leaf tree (sapta-parnl). 

604, last line, before ^«fl, add: MB «ur&tha» thigh, thigh-bone > NB 

SiltvS, &3F5, S'C-flto, «urata, urata, urotk, urutk» (uru+astha, 

urvastha, as in the 'Satapatha-Br&hmaga’); St 1 ?! « bhathl» bellows, in 
Barisal dialect (bhastrS.-)- 

607, l. 9: after « udho », add a fool, an idiot. 

609, l. 21, read 'Tft ^ /or ^ 
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610, l. 10 from end: add, after «riipa» silver-, and after rupya-, stamped coin, 
with figure (= rupa). 

610, after l. 21, add: OIA «-pn-»: MB (TTM «sopa» sleep, as in the ‘Sunya- 
Pur&na’, p. 86: (Tlffi 5(Sc.«i*i C’tPltf*# «sopa kariya uthilena 

gosfini pattusa» early in the dawn the Lord got up after having slept 
(svapna > MIA soppa, suppa). 

513, l. 2 from bottom: correct to CT331. 

513, l. 22, after (mukula), add: cf. Bhojpuri «bawSri—am-ke bawari» = 

Bengali C?t®T, 

514, l. 8: after -mr-, add *-mbr-. 

514, after l. 17, as a separate para : OIA « -vy-»: the future base ^ « -iba- » 
(OIA -itavya-, MIA -iawa-, -iabba-). 

514, l. 29, add: But the word is found in MIA as a deii word — « babbari = 
kefia-racan& ». 

615, l. 5, read bhukh* for bhukha; after l. 23, add as a separate para: OIA 
« -dbh- »: MB « ftcabhua » (atyadbhuta-); and then, after that, add 

the portion from 5 Rail 1 to (ud+^/bhr, bhar) in U. 31-33 (by mistake 
entered under OIA «-rbh- »). 

515, l. 22: add at the end: A form « bhedra » is found in OIA lexicons whence 
MIA «bhedda > (Bengali) bheda, (Nepali) bh6r5, (Panjabi) bheri, 
(Western Panjabi) dhledd, (Sindhi) bhedrl ». Bengali « mid 8. » = Hindi 
« merha», Sinhalese « mada », from OIA « medhra » (Amara-koea) < 
Indo-Iranian *maiidhra (whence probably also Skt. «m5sa», Hindi 
«mos, meh » — «medhra, *maiidhra » probably connected with OIA 
« mehati» (R. L. Turner, JRAS, July 1928, p. 607, see also below, p. 555, 
U. 4, 5, from bottom, where the entry under « mer& » is also to be corrected 
as above). 

515, l. 25, add, after (sabhy&gara): (Nalinikanta Bhattasali in Ep. Ind. XVIII, 
p. 85, derived sabhara » from «sambhara > sabbh&ra » wealth and 
plenty. 

517, l. 13: the word 6lS«l «c&ul4» rice, husked and uncooked rice, is pro¬ 
bably Austric: see Suniti Kumar Chatterji, ‘Two New Indo-Aryan 
Etymologies’ in the ‘Zeitschrift fiir Indologie and Iranistik’, Leipzig, 
1932, pp. 31-40. 
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619, l. 19: add: The spellings in the ‘Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed’, « xuoron» 

«atua» etc., indicate an attempt to re¬ 

present, in the Portuguese orthography of this work, the nasalized «» 
pronunciation of a post-consonantal «-m-». 

620, l. 9: before MB OttSM, add: «gui» a surname. 

620, I. 30: A few more examples of « -m- > -ft-»—nasalization of « w»: 

OB <7^1 «paua» lotus (MIA sts. paduma- = OIA padma-: cf. 

Bhojpuri pau-n5r = padma-nala); C’lMln «gofirS» rustic, uncultured, 
rough (gr&m&gara); «gui» a surname (gomika, gomin owner of 
cattle, rich farmer : cf. Candra-gomin, grammarian of Bengal, c. 600 A.D.= 
NB as in 5l*T ^ C8d4 Gui); MB «banana = b&ftana» dwarf 
(v&mana) : cf. NB «bete-bankurS, < *baptiy&-bawankara 

< -fi,k5ra-» short, 'of bantam height', and dwarfish; 

«*baondaliya > bSundule» vagabond, vagrant, homeless, without work 
(v&ta-mapdala-ika: cf. Hindi bawapdar, baupdar whirlwind, confusion). 

621, l. 6: add ^il'akV, ’ «sfitfise, at&se < s&ta-masiy&, atha-mfisiya» 

child bom in the seventh or eighth month; « b&r&sya, barfiae 

< bara-mSsiya » a poem describing the 12 months. 

621, l. 11: before add: Standard Coll. C^tt^T fgomne] late, a sts., for 

C’fft't « gaupe [goune, gowne]» (< gauna-). 

522, l. 11: add: «kharama» wooden clogs (Hindi khar&o, Nepali 

kharau: *khadawa < *khad&wa < kattha-vaua < kastha-paduka). 

523, l. 10: read e for e. 

525, l. 9 from bottom: read most for all; l. 3, from bottom, correct to intervocal. 
527, l. 9: correct to 

531, last line: cf. also sts. folk-forms like «bhagam&n» for 

«bhagaban, *bhagaw5n» (bhagav&n); *otRt Mt»Tt «bhagyi- 
manl» as a sts. feminine form of «. bh&gyav5n ». 

532, l. 12: : cf. Assamese «phulam kapor» cloth 

with flower embroidery. 

533, {. 17: before Final..., add: Also «nayaka», pronounced com- 

monly as [naek]; l. 22, add at the end: cf. the traditional pronunciation 
of Sanskrit forms like « Haraya, Yftdavaya, Madhavaya, Krepaya» as 
[florae, jjadobae, madfiobae, kriftae] in Vaishnava chanting or singing. 
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634, l. 11 from bottom : oorrect to 

635, l. 2: read (6) for (5). 

538, l. 13 from bottom: read as follows: at a later time, Early Braj-bhakha in 
the West as well), to change ... 

641, l. 26: before add: « nemantanna » invitation to lunch or dimer 

(nimantraqa > *n5mantama); «etthekc, jattheke» from 

this, from what< «eri theke, ih&ra thakiya; j&rft theke, jahara thakiya ». 

543, l. 13, add: Faridpur District fc? [noid] < < C^tS ; 

l. 26, add at the end: Cf. Assamese « bharal = bhSdSr» (bhandagara), 
«pariyal» (parivara family), and Hindustani, Bihari stss. «daliddar, 
calittar » (daridra, caritra). 

646, l. 11: before add « nor* » an acid fruit (lavali > ’lavadl). 

648, I. 11 from bottom: read apa-smarati for pra-smarati. 

648, l. 19, add «S**-gad*» a medicinal plant (a§va-gandha); ttM- 

CtSip, « a£4-6aor&, -6eora » a plant (afiva-sakhota-). 

649, l. 1: read £im£ap& for £imsap&. 

650, l. 9: read si for si; l. 2 from bottom, read 6at&yub. 

650, add at the bottom: In order to avoid this pronouncedly dialectal trans¬ 
formation of «s» to «h», which is held in ridicule, sensitive speakers 
of East Bengal dialects are occasionally found to use artificial forms like 

for StiOffdUJ! harmonium, for half-ticket, 

for high-court, etc., with the idea that it is correct or 

‘genteel’ to say or *1» for ? «h». 

651, l. 18: cf. also MB « bichure » for fw? « bisare » forgets (vi-smarati) 

and Bengali «muchi, muci» earthen crucible (musika; cf. 

Early Maithili musl, musa). 

663, l. 26: add: TT1 [rse:] furrow line (Murshidabad: iT71-«tWi y’sTCl? [ra-kana 
holcjhe] the plough has gone off the straight line (MIA reha, OIA rekha). 

664, l. 9: “fa « gam* » wheat: possibly there were three forms in spoken OIA, 
connected with the Persian « gandum * and the various other connected 
forms in the Iranian speeches (see Paul Horn, ‘ Grundriss der Neupersischen 
Etymologic’, Strassburg, 1893, p. 209, No. 935), viz. (i) «godhuma (as in 
Sanskrit), (ii) *gSdhuma (whence Hindi gehS), and (iii) *gadhama (whenoe 
Oriya gaham, Bengali *gaama > *g&m* > garni)». 
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666 , l. 27: before add: MB (&KK) «ah&» (fi&L). 

666 , l. 9 from bottom: read balcl for b&YcI. 

667, l. 10: read s&hfi for saha; 11, read n§h& for neha. 

560, l. 9: read regarded for regard: l. 12, read Saif! for Saifi. 

563, l. 3 from bottom: correct to syllable. 

665: top. The Sounds of Old Arabic. Following the analysis of Arabic 
sounds by W. H. T. Gairdner in his ‘ Phonetics of Arabic ’, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1925, the table of Arabic sounds given on this page requires 
some correction: 

After the compartment for Glottal Sounds, there is to be added 
another for the Pharyngal Sounds of ^ [h] and £ [ r ] which have been 
now properly identified in their articulation. In this Pharyngal Com¬ 
partment are only two Fricatives, voiceless [h = and voiced [* = ^]. 

566, l. 8: Cf. the Indian pronunciation of «&qa» lord, master, gentleman as 
« aga, 5ga » (Agha). 

1. 11: This [tj] pronunciation of [k] is known as the ‘kaSkaSa’ 
pronunciation in the Arab world (Najd, Hijaz, etc.). 

1. 20: after Greek, add: and Persian, Indian and other foreign. .. 

1. 21: after «gammas, add: Thus we have Arabic (_r 

«Jallnus »< Greek «Galenos», JUyJI «inj!l» for «euangelion», 
«Jirjis» from Greek «Georgios », «jund» for Persian 

•vif «gund», jti «n&rjll» for Persian « n&rgil» = Skt. « narikela », 
« badinjan » for Persian « bading&n » = Skt. « b&tingana », etc. 

568, l. 18, after thing, add: of. manifest = «lahir», Uoj a name = 

«rela» in Malay; and in the Malayalam speech of Kerala in South 
India, the Arab month Ramadan, is pronounced (among the 

Moplahs) as «Ir'amaj&n'», yiy ablutions as «vn}u», present 

as « h&jir », etc. 

570, l. 8, read ‘Moghab’ for Moghab; and in the Table of Consonants, take h 
from the Semi-vowel to the Fricative Line. 

572, after l. 19, add: Transformations into Sanskrit and Prakrits of Pereo- 
Arabio (and Turki) words, through popular North Indian pronunciation 
during the period of the Turki conquest, tenth to thirteenth centuries A.D. 
(with an artificial, archaistic orthography in some cases) are interesting: e.g. 
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«£uratr£pa or surat&pa, Hammlra, Turn ska or Turukka, Musallim&pa, 
Addaham&pa, babbarl, ArabbI, Kurapa, p&Tkka, kamm&pa, nim&ja, 
Khur&s&pa, maslta, pSySju, dokkapa, kiteba, mulukka, p&tiB&hl, g&lima, 
Asal&na, Imar&hima = Suit fin, Amir, Turk, Musalman, ‘ Abd-ar-Rahm&n, 
babrl, Qur’an, p&ik, kam&n, namaz, Khur&s&n, maejld, pyaz, dukan, 
kitab, mulk, patiS&hl, galib, Aral&n, Ibrahim » etc. 

575, l. 17, add: But in « galfcan » wallowing, rolling = « gultan » 

chattering, loud talking, the «-a-» is probably changed to «-u- (or -o-)» 
through influence of C‘5ft=T « gol* » round, also noise. 

576, l. 7: read [tabu] for [tSbu]; l. II, correct HinddstanI to HindostanI; l. 23, 

read flab(e)li for flab(e)i; l. 26, read for 3 t*J 51 ; l. 26, fiabji for 

fiabji; and l. 29: cf. also [sahn] courtyard > «s&nA » stone or cement 
paving. 

677, l. 4 from end: read for 

579, l. 22: correct inam to in f am. 

580, l. 9: read for fif^; and l. 5 from bottom, before and, add: and 

«SmSri» canopied seat on elephant ( r im&ri): l. 25: add 
WM, « phar&6$, pharasi » carpet (firaS). 

581.1. 14; read corpses for corpes. 

591, l. 16: correct 2 to 3. 

592, l. 18: correct nahr to nahr; l. 25, fiqr to fikr. 

593, last line : add In as the last word. 

595, l. 12: delete etc. (it is an Indian word). 

596: l. 19: add «may» along with, accompanied by, including (Arabio 
ma 1 , ma T a, wlgo ma'e). 

597, l. 9: add «6ik*dar*» a surname, an official title (siqq-d&r Officer 

in charge of a district). 1. 23, add : Cf. Panjabi « vakhat» (waqt), Gujarati 
« £okh » (Sauq). 

598, U.ll-12: after Arabic add «kausaj < kausag» (Persian); l. 32: after 
a mistress, add: of. Bhojpuri « khSngl», with « g »: another interpretation 
is that it is from « xanqah » an establishment for Sufi religious men > a 
woman who visits it. 

599, I. 10: before, etc., add « khfel» a castrated goat (x&ssl). 

602.1. 18: correct «Sart» to «8art». 
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603, l. 16: add: C^ft^l «g5r&» a blind partisan, an ultra-orthodox person; 
'Q'Sl «guoda» a ruffian, a paid rough (Persian «gundah» army, 
troops > Arabicized to «jundah », from I-Ir « vrnda-ka »). 

608, l. 6: add, before ; in Bengali, a nasalized long vowel (-an, -In, -un > 
-8, -1, -8) in a final position generally loses the nasalization: «gaj&» 

a sweetmeat {fried wafer sweetened with syrup, shaped like a tongue) (g5w- 
zab&n > *gaojaw8); «nimkl» salted, pertaining to salt (namkln, 

nimakln); « ay41&-sayal&» effusive friendship (among women), 

(ahlan-sahlan welcome). 

608, l. 12, from bottom: correct pfisejad to ph&Jad. 

608, l. 16: add « phSs» » making public (fas). 

610, l. 19: before etc. add ft*TTI, «midya, midde» a surname (mlr- 

deh = head of a viUage). 

610, l. 29; add after (illat): C'ffatt' «ekA-lfti, do-lai» one fold, two¬ 

fold > a piece of cloth tied round a child’s head and neck as a loose cloak 
(la* = fold). 

611, after l. 11: add (RtCEtiRH «m6corman» (musalman—through a Bihari 
folk-form mueunman). 

612, l. 23: add fsf^l, f^-51 « chlcaka, chTc4ke < chik-ca » a very 

slender iron rod, to clean huqqa tubes or pipes (six-cah). 

613, l. 5, from bottom: before add: [noj 3 or] present, offering (naor). 

614, l. 2: Also 'arfcsfar « fikhfija » encroachment (over rights of any one), enmity, 

rivalry (axao, axaz); MB. beside NB ^WI, W «karadha, 

karija, karaj4» loan (qard, qarz); fafibr «Khidir», as in the place 
name « Khidir-pur » Kidder pore (xidr+pur). 

619, add, at the bottom: Quite a number of Persian loans have been fully 
naturalized, and they are looked upon, as pure Indian words: e.g. 

«sarama» (now-a-days spelt also as "faR «6aram4») shyness, 
modesty (Sarm); «fiakta» hard, strong (saxt); «susthe» as 

in «dhire-susthe» = slowly, »n a leisurely manner (sust); 

«saukhlnk, sakh4» taste, liking, amateur (Sauq, fiauqln); 

PflM, ftEWPT «nirjasa, nirj6s4» unmixed, pure (Skt. nir+joS 
excitement); and hybrids with «-d& or -p5» affix, like ft^l, or 

c in#p^i, <?Pn5l or TIt^ 51 , '$^1 or 'ST’tvfl « hij4-ra, l&ng4-rft or lxng4-r&. 
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bed&-r& or bedt-?fi, tag-?&, t&g-j& » (< hiz eunuch, Lang lame, bad bad or 
evil, tag running), etc. 

620,1.7, after West Bengal, add: During the sixteenth century and considerable 
part of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese controlled the Indian seas 
(Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea), and Indian maritime 
trade and commerce were at their mercy. An interesting side-light into the 
state of affairs is thrown by a treaty between the Portuguese in Goa 
and Param&nanda, the Raja of Bakla in South Bengal (el Rei Parmananda, 
Rei de Bacalaa), who sent as his emissaries to Goa two men, Ni'amat 
Kh&n ( Nematctio) and Kanu or Ganu Biswfis (? = Oannu Bisuar) —the 
latter being the Dewan of the Raja (Veedor da fazenda do el Rei). Dom 
Constanino de Braganfa was then Viceroy of Goa. The treaty was 
executed on 30 April, 1559. The Raja was to give certain trade privileges 
to the Portuguese, in return for cartaxes (passports or naval licences) for 
four ships of the Raja being permitted annually to visit three ports in the 
Indian waters, two for Goa, one for Ormuz and one for Malacca. Presents 
were sent by the Raja to the Portuguese authorities, and there were other 
terms (see Surendranath Sen; * Historical Records at Goa’, Calcutta Review, 
May, 1926, pp. 171-194). 

For Luso-Bengali literature (Bengali works written by Portuguese 
padres and under Portuguese auspices), see ante, Note on page 136. 

621, l. 10: correct Collected to Collected. 

623, l. 11: read for OS leil. 

626,1.6: read ' coffee ’ for ‘ caffee ’. 

643, l. 6: before ‘theatre’, add: (also «thiet&r», commonly in Calcutta 

cockney, through assimilation with the following cerebral). 

MORPHOLOGY 

664, l. 20: after «karata», add «r&gata» angry, angry-like (r&ga 

passion > anger), as in «ek&tu r&gata haileni» he 

became a Utile angry. 

656, l. 13: read ghuro- for ghurn-. 

667, l. 24: before vfT^fal, add dPn «ponA» fish spawn, also children, off¬ 
spring as in « ch5n&-pon& » (pota-+-na-). 
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668, l. 4: read for 3t«Rt. 

668, l. 15: correct «vana» to «pavana» (OIA «danta-pavana-»—this 
is a disguised compound: of. ‘‘’MhH, « palftfiani, m&nd&rant, 

j&mbanl» place-names, from « palUa-vana, mand&ra-vana, jambu-vana > 
*jSmbaana+-I»). 

658, after l. 15, add: 

(Bo) From 'qPlfll, 'Qt?, 15^ « -ana-+-iy& > -aniyS, -a’ne, -onS, 
-un8» in the sense of doer: ?*-#<rPrai > > fi^- 

*£(.1, etc., « dukha-diyaniy& > dukhi-diune, micha- 

kahaniyS > michi-kaunS, k&ndaniy& > kSdunS one who weeps » etc. 

659, l. 23: before etc., add cciRirll « oauti&t» acrostic and alliterative verses, 
with the 34 consonants (cau-tls& < catus-trimfiat-ikfi). 

661, l. 16: after of course, add: 

The source might also be, at least in some cases, OIA «-Syita» 
meaning behaviour or nature of: e.g. « b&mn&i» (br&hmapAyita), 

« cor&i» (oaur&yita). 

661, l. 19: C*rt»ft$: see also Note on page 610, l. 29. 

661, l. 24: before, etc., add «jharfti» cleaning, cost of cleaning (^ 

« jh&ri < jh&ta » brush, shrub > broom-stick) ; « pSchfti» rubbing, 

mopping (C*Tf^ «p6ch» < «pra-ufich»); «kfimSi» earning 

through work > abstention from work (with full pap!) (karma); c-qWli 
« bojhai» loading (bojha = load). 

661, l. 30: before add: 3tv!?t$, «h&r&i, dom&i» the uncultured 

or boorish ways of a Had*, a Dom > riotous behaviour. 

663, l. 9, add at the end: cf. Assamese « powati». 

663, l. 13, add: cf. also West Bengali «gor&itt, gor&ti» = 

Magahi « goyait» (g5da, MIA diH g&dda foot > gSdalta footman, attendant, 
watchman). 

664, l. 3, Other words with same affix: 0TOt9 «gherfto » surrounding (,/ghir, 
Jgher); «TWQ «lfig&o» attached (J\hg be in contact); ftsf- — 

«mil- —mil&o » dose unity (^/mil); fwlM3 « bikAo » for selling (probably 
< Hindi «bik&u»); ^RbQ, «kam&o, b&f&d» lessening, extending 

(kam, yb&fh); etc. 
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666, l. 11: Other words: <ihli «binAni» spelling of words; building or 
making (varp&pana): ffetSfa, fbCW «citini, oiten4» rousing (*oitt*- 
pana); «c&panA» pressing, attack (./c&p); «chifAnS» 

sprinkling > f^cbl « chitenA » off the tangent, irregular (applied by some 
Bengali Roman Catholics to Protestants) (^chi(i); vsMN «bhAsAnA» 
floating (,/bhIs); « khAoAnA-dAoAnk » feasting (*khAdA- 

pana, *dApApana); « AguAnA » advancing (agra-f-Apana); ,J (tg1llH, 

« pAchuAnA, pechonA » going behind > hack-aide (pAch < paAcA+ 
-&pana); « go-bAriyAnA > go-bej6nA » thrashing with 

a stick ( b&fi), as a cow or ox (go: g5+bAn+-Apana). 

666, l. 26: after (= darSanl); add «hSph&nl, h&pAni» taking 

deep breath, asthma (< hSph). 

666, l. 2, add: Cf. also « maiinl, maunl » as in « gholA- 

maiinl» churning stick {to separate whey from cream) (*mathanika-); MB 
« melanl» farewell (J mel = spread or oast away, throw-)- -ApanikA). 

666, after l. 12 add: 

(14a) 'JtfR «-AniyA > -Ane: -Ana- (kjrt suffix)+-iyA {taddhita)». 

An extension of suffix No. (14)—found in a few words in an 
agentive, attributive or abstract sense, or with implied familiarity or 
contempt: e.g. 5T3tC*l «latAn8» creeper-like (lat&+&niy&); 

«ekAne» singly, all by oneself (Ska-); EB (Barisal) Until 

Pfet? «ghiyerA bAnAniyA mithAi» sweet or pastry made with ghee; 
SlfctCH C’ffel «h&tAne beta» a stepson, lit. a son who comes walking 
with his step-father, after his widowed mother’s remarriage : among Muslims 
in parts of South Bengal (^/h8$+AniyA); nMIW, «jogAne» 

one who supplies (yoga-), C'aWtCn «bhogAne» one who causes to suffer 
(bhdga-); pCitW «khed&ne» one who drives away (< khedA driving) ; 

«HirftnS; Par&ne» contemptuous forms of names like 
HArAnA-candra, ParAoA-candra or PrApa-kffoa). Cf. also the forms 
like ^-WNtfsnn, y H al W t fntl l « sukhA-jAgAuiyA, ghumA-bhAngAniyA » 
(used by Rabindranath Tagore); *>tJt*i «kSdine 

gy&s» = tear-gas. These forms would be slightly archaic for modern 
Standard Colloquial. There has been a merging of «-Ana-» and 
«-Ana-», owing to phonetio decay. 
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666, Section 410, add: «5xn&nl», also pronounced '^1'QHtfH «c&^&ni» 

footer in which boiled rice has been soaked for the night, slightly fermented 
(&c&ma-panlya); «dharani» water or liquid which trickles or 

flows down (dh&r&); «cherSni» watery excrement (cf. Gujarati 

ch§r, cher&utd, ibid.). 

667, U. 9, 10, 11: this word really means a follower of a 

deity or a teacher, a member of a sect, on attendant, a servant (in the last 
sense it is found as « &manfejka » in the Maithili ‘ Varna-ratn&kara ’, p. 406; 
from OLA « &mn&ya, &mn&yin, Snaiayika »). 

667, l. 31: add: « ph&jsl&ma, -mi» cheekiness, behaving like a 

learned man (Pers. f&zil); CS C 9 ^, Oik v ltftl «depoma, -mi» over-smart or 
cheeky behaviour (< dep4 young of snake, $5pua > depo over-smart boy). 

670: read rup&ll for rup&li in l. 7, and rupuli for rupuli in 1. 8. 

670, l. 9: add : Other instances of this « -Sla» and its extension «-fill»: 
*iM«i «n&m&14 jami» low land (nam, ,/nam); R"tt=i, fiHlPi, 

PlPlf«i «mifiali, mi&li, mideli, miSili» mixture, mixing (Jmi&); 

«jhSjh&ln» with a strong or pungent flavour; «jamik&la» 

gorgeous («jamak», as in «jSk-jamak» gorgeousness); dl<rnl<n, -R 
«th&kur&14, -li» behaviour like a god or a prince (th&kura); 

« barali » a big man > a surname (Dili badda big, great); fbwM, 

« bhijaln, bhejila » watered > adulterated (bhij& moistened) ; ^Tt*fT=T, •>il*(ld 
« g£d(h)&14 » a strong smelling plant, the leaves of which are used as a 
drug (gandha-; also gandha-madala); tilled, 

«hornla, htlrala, hariyale > herein» a hyena (Dili ? cf. Hindi hund&r 
hyena; the basic word may be «hapdS, or hapdl» a big earthen 
pot, and connected with it are many other words like «huoda» an 
idiot, « hupdi» insurance (= money put in a pot: money sent in busi¬ 
ness transactions, etc.; cf. also C#l*f«T «hodal4» fat, pot-bellied); btdt«T 
«&1&1&» rich man (? Perso-Arabic ‘ali’ = superior ; also explained to 
mean without son or child —a+l&l = without son, which is doubtful); 

«dul&U» a pet child, a darling (dulft < dullaha < durlabha-, 
also as bridegroom ); in the Sundarbans, to the South of Calcutta, we have 
«b&$&14* way-laying, waiting hidden for prey (b&(a < vartman); 
Jlibi « m&th&l* » as in CT841 driving, e.g. deer along fields or open 
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spaces (mftthi field), « g&ch&l* » waiting for shik&r from the top qf 

a tree (g&chi), f“IWh, « amgSla > 5ing61* » horned, as in ’Fti-ftCTR 

« kitM-fiingSli » with dry home, so Sfa-fttflM « cfim*-«ngel* » with velvety 
home (for deer); MB « sut&li» function as a charioteer (in Giria 

Chandra Ghosh), on the model of dl'UlPl « nSgarSll» the way of 

a gallant or a lover, « ^h&kur&li > the way of a God, etc. 

In 01 A, this affix « -&la » was both a primary (kft) and a secondary 
(taddhita) affix, and both have become indistinguishable in Bengali. 

670, after l. 21, add: Also Maimansingh fc(VT»I «mfysala» buffalo-herd 
(mahi$a-p&la); Sundarbans Bengali ^*^1, beside ^ttOTTfSl 

< *^1 cel'll «mauls, maulo, mao&li < mahu&ll» a collector of honey 

(*madhu-la-, ? madhu-pilika); NB C^TC^T < « gejSU < gSjiyila » 

a hashish addict (gafijik&-p&la). 

Note also some old Brahman surnames from names of. villages: 

«K&fijil&li» (Skt. Kiftji-bilva-pala > MIA kafiji-illa &la), 
■pjf^eTteT «PusilSli» (< Posala- or Poeila-pala), nlfo«il<n, 

« MotilSl» (IMauktika-illa-pala, *Mottia-illa-ala), inhta « Gho$&la » 

(< Ghosa-p&la). 

672, l. 17: read for the first Itvft. 

673, l. 2: read for 

676, after § 423, add new section: 

(28a) -$T51 «-it&». The source of this «-ita, -t&» is not clear. 
See below, p. 692, No. (48), and add in that connexion Wlf»rai > 

« nalit& > n&’lte » leaves of the jute plant used as greens, hitter in 
taste (cf. kir&ta-tikta > OB cir&yita, NB cir£t&, ciretfi: a bitter herb 

< ?n&la+tikta- > nalita; but found in the ‘ Prakrta-Paingala ’ as n&lica- 

gaccha); btf^TSl, 6T^5I, «c&lit&, c&Uta, c5’lte» on add fruit; 

*tteTC3 «pal’te m&dari » from «*palitfi-mand&ra» a plant; 

q l c T Cg l, ^Tsiun <4lfd'5«l, *^tf3T51+fe^l «bal*to, b&l$do < *b4lit&-ui» 
the fronds of the coconut (?); Sf31, «tali-tS, tal*d&» a kind of 

very slender bamboo, for making umbrella-handles, etc. 

676, after § 424, add new section: 

(29a) $7t*l > «-iyana >-ena »; extension «-iy&n- 

iyi, -&nS». 
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This adjectival affix indicates connexion: from OLA «-iyft (or 
-iki-)» plus a generalized adjectival «-ana». Examples 
«puben*» easterly, eastern (as a breeze) (puba < purva, *pubiy&na); 

< ^fsnrm « n&’lSni < naliykn* » new, as of date-palm molasses 
(navaliya-+ana); « ga’renk < gapyknk * sloping (Dili 

gadda to roll)-, Phc,^ « mi^heni » sweet, sweetish ( mi*(a-). Words in this 
«-iy&na, -ena » are comparatively few in number. (But Bengali > 

« pariyftna > pa’renk » woof (from OIA pratitana); Jessore Bengali 
« kativank > kA’tyen* » belonging to the month of 
Karttika (OB and Assamese «katl», OIA «k£rttika»: used 

for rice, winds and storms). The word «khatiyknk» estimate, 

statement of loss or gain, either from Perso-Arabic « xatt» writing, letter, 
accounts, or from Skt. « k*ati loss= khyati+iy&na ». 

There is a Maithili affix «-fiin», adjectival, as in «dudhain, 
pitar&in, kas&in, kathSin, tel&in, ichain », etc., = milky, brazen, astringent, 
wooden > tasteless, oily, like prawns (ichS, ic&), etc., but it is different in 
origin. 

677, l. 18, add: A few words in « -ela » are connected with the suffix: « -ita-f 
-illa-, -alia > -iel&, -ela»: e.g. 'JfWefl «surelA» with fine tune (sura 

< svara), «jhimeia» trouble, tumult (jhamma, jhampa), 

« banela » wild (vana), « hi me lk » cool, icy (him*-), > 'artfsfl 

« adhela, adhsla » half, half-pice (ardha-), etc. 

677, last line: read pleonastically for peonastically. 

679, l. 13: the source o/CT5Csll « derkkho » is OIA « dipa-vfk^a -». 

682, l. 13: read dholla for dholla; l. 20: before add: CkgCk l, CT^Fl 

in C^C^Fl or C^^l OTf « mec*ka, meckko» in « mecko pherk » a strong 
knot, a complication < a knot in a jute rope (< CTO « mec* » jute in tracts 
to the south of Calcutta). Cf. also place name CTO<fl « Mocada (< mSok-f 
daha)». 

682, bottom of page: So *HC<pi « kankko y> fish gills (kina < karrja). The word 
, also « ankko, ankkk » strange, unknown, odd, suggests « *na 

< anya + -kua», but there is another form 'nWl «ankkho, 

ankkha », with which we may compare Hindi « anokha, a nagkhft » strange, 
new, rare, not seen before (< an-avSk*a- not seeing or testing before +-u* 
in Bengali). 
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683, after l. 23, add : 

A pleonastic or approximative use of an extended form of this 
«-k» » affix, « -aka, -6ka», is found in forms like ^5^, ^04* « katakk, 
kateki» a little, a certain amount (?R> «kata » how much ?); so TC57, 
vsr.'ST «jatSkA, tatSkt» (< ^5 jata, ^5 tata); « kaaijeki [khonek]» 

for a short while (kpaga); « dinfira » about a day (dina); C^fftl Wl¥ 

frfal « gotfi-datekA (Ak& » about ten rupees (date), sffa ^ « kh&nA- 

tin£k4 bal» some three books, c^ttlJl fcfal « gota-astekA t&k& » about 

eight rupees, etc. 

684, $ 434. The source of TfJJtfl «gh&m&cl » would appear to be OIA 
« gharma-carcikS », by haplology of «-ca-». We have in Assamese 
«gharaciya» domestic (ghara+-cca+-I&),7f5 «kundhuca» hateful, repulsive 
(kabandha-), *ftT51 «d&bac&» a kind of grass (darbha-), Tfa3 «b&naca» 
cost of making a thing (varna-tya-), etc.; Bengali ^1$3, ?t’5 « bfihica, 
b&Ici, b&’cs » boat-race beside Assamese ^31, 3t$31 « baic&, b&ic& » boat¬ 
man, may be connected with «vahitra boat, ship > v&hitrya > *-b&hicca », 
but «b&ha» to row a boat, «b&hl» a rower cannot be dismissed; 
Bengali C$M3 « cho&cA» contagion (Jc\A to touch) may also show the 
same affix. 

684, after § 434, add : 

(39a) -3, -^t5 «-ca, -Sea- », extended to ft, l ®Itft «-ci,-5ci». This 
is from OIA «apatya» offspring: e.g. CTOtft «behg&cl» tadpole 
(CTO « bSnga < vyanga » frog +« apatya- > avacca-»); CSrift3 «j®ytc* » 
woman with her baby living (jlvit&patyS); «ma’|ufic8, 

ma|aficiy& » as in « ma’juficS poiti» a mother whose children 

die early (mrtfipaty&-). 

(A «-c-; -So-» affix, in a few words like C*3tfts « keranci» a hackney 
carriage (cf. Hindi kir&y& carriage-fare), C^t^lRj « ghSriflci» a high stool 
to reach things (ghor&), qt«l|J|ft «b£l&mci» horse-hair (b&la), remains 
unexplained.) 

685, after l. 6, add: 'QCTfi?, « gumo(* ™ guma(A » sultry weather, hot and moist 

without breeze (grigma > gimha, *gumha-f vrtta); Sundarbans Bengali ‘ p f’l> 

« pa’t* «= po(i, pal(« » narrow forest track for deer (pada-vytta, *paya- 
»tt»); « ca’ta, cal(a » movement of deer (cara-vjtta ?), 
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«high land in the jungle with evidence of previous human 
occupation (?); NBC?rMTfc «lop&$a » obliteration, removal, destruction (lopa-). 
686, after l. 21, add : This affix «-t&, -t»> -t*» now behaves like an independent 
word, meaning one piece, a single item: e.g. •Jjfcl.'S&l, C’lfcl «6t&, ot&,s5tA» 
this piece, that piece, the other one; iWCTO-fel, « upar§r4-(A, nloert-t* » 

the one at the top, the one at the bottom, <4 «€ bachar6r4-^& » the 

one belonging to this year, « k&ch§ra-ti» the nice little one near 

at hand, etc. 

686, bottom: add: « bakhate, bakate» a boy gone astray (Bengali 

<sfl, <71 «bakhS, bak&» = Hindi « bahak-nfi» to go wild or astray 

< « bahakka: vah-akka+vrtta-ika-&ka > bakhatiya »). 

688, l. 6: correct <, before the word to, >; read s&p&riya for s&p&riyfi. 

688, l. 9: With this is to be connected 51&.4 <5Ti>+<+^71 « hftfcure 

< h&ta-ra ia» a man of the bazaar-, < 7t^+<+^l «k&thure 

< k&tha-ra-i& » a wood-cutter; Ft7M <Ft7finn « dh&kurS < db&ka-ra-iS » 
a drummer (?): cf. bl^fsmi «Dhfikuriy&» name of a place in South 
Calcutta, etc. 

688, l. 26: add: « fig&rl, pich&rl» before, after (agra-fv&ta-ika, 

pa6c&+pr?tha > picha+v&$a-ika); «Skir&» to embrace, to grasp 

with both arms (ahka-v&$a-: cf. Old Bengali anka-w&ll embrace, Old Hindi 
akwfirl = anka-p4lik&); 5M\51 «capira» to pat, to slap (cappa to 
prese+v 5ta); ■'lHIvi?, «s&b&ri, sSbarft» finishing, to finish com¬ 

pletely (? sarva-v&ta-). 

692, l. 2: after « eoti », add : cf. Early Awadhi as in Tulasldasa « ahiwfitfi »; and 
at the end of the line, add: C«b5, «bee&ta, besSti» trade, buying 

and setting (vaisya-tva). 

692, l. 12: These words also show the same affix: 7k<8 < *7tPlPs«l « kfisitS 

< *k&sitiy&» sickle (OB Sarv&nanda « kasla, P&pini Unadi «k&5u, k&su» 
a spear or lance, +patriki); C7fal < *C7tF$l « kSaitS < *kocat4 » a small 
broom (Bengali kuci brush < kuroik&yine hrush+patra-); CTO51, CT^Sl, OTW 
« mScAtft, mechitft, mSsiti » a plant like the hibiscus, from fibres of which 
ropes are made (cf. Bengali CTO «mSc&» jitfe+patra ?). 

697, l. 6 from bottom, add: «ngra-rupa» exceedingly fierce, Pali «kalla-rupa 

< kalya-rupa » exceedingly blessed (‘ Sutta-nip&ta ’, N&Iaka-sutta 2). The 
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word « k&ma-rupa > kSuru » in Assamese has retained something of its 
original sense as whimsical, awry, ugly: in slang Bengali C73C? (c^fcr) 
« keriure = kSure» (< *k&waruiya) meaning crooked, ugly, possibly carries 
on a pejorative sense of the word. Cf. also MB «jh&ma-ru » pale, 
dried up (jhama-rupa). 

The English word kangaroo has fallen in line with the above in 
Bengali. Cf. also Bihari (Magahi, Maithil) « but-ru » child, baby > silly 
person, from Turki « buta » eAtW-f-Indian affix «-ru ». 

697: Above affix No. (64), add: 

(53a) C3t*f, «rola, rula». This rare affix, found in Sanskrit 
in a few compounded words as « rola », occurs in the names of a few 
insects and plants. There are, e.g. the MB words Swslh « utardla » loud 
noise, strong, forceful, full of trepidation, anxious, eager ( sts . from ut+rola: 
loud-sounding) and « ubharola » too much noise, high or loud noise, 

neglect (MIA. ubbha < urdhva + rola), where we have the Bame word, 
which is on the way to becoming an affix, like «rupa» giving «-ru, 
-ru, -ur ». The exact sense is not clear—it may mean making a noise or 
buzzing sound, or sounding like, or resembling {Jru), but that does not 
explain all the words. Examples: « bhimArul*, bhimrula » 

a hornet (Skt. bhrnga-rola a wasp) ; « kSki-rola » a kind of fruit 

(? kanka), < also on abscess in the arm-pit ( < kankha < kaksa); 

«jamirulA» star-apple (jambu); «amaruli» a small shrub, with 

leaves of an acid taste (amra); MB., South Bengali «bagha-rola, 

baghi-rola » hyena ; buruli » a finger-joint, a third of a finger-length (?). 

Cf. also place names like « Surula», «Tirol*»; MB 

« m&ruli» road, path. 

R.L. Turner in his ‘Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages’ does not postulate «rdla» as a likely basis for these com¬ 
pounds, and some of the words he explains differently. NB v 1l4 , <n, Wlw°1 
« pfirul*, jarula » names of trees, are from « padali, *jftdali = Skt. p&t&li-, 
jatali-». 

699, l. 6 from bottom: read for the second^ t>n. 

699, I. 28, before add: C^t5t^l >PFtW, «koh&s&> koSsi, 

kuhfis* » fog, beside Early Bengali « ku& » Magahi « kuh& » fog', ^■'ll 
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« dhuinisa », feminine « dhum^si» bulky, ungainly (Bengali ^fl, <(TO1 
« dhuma, dhumo », Assamese TOl « dhumS,» big, bulky, ungainly). 

701, l. 21, add: cf. Hindi « duhrana» to repeat. 

702, l. 4 from bottom: read than! for than!. 

703, l. 1: correct to Pereo-Arabic. 

704, before No. (4), add: 

(3a) «jata»: a Sanskrit form, which in Bengali pronun¬ 

ciation as [j 3 ato], represents both Sanskrit «jata, yata» bom, gone, 
is now quite common: e.g. « p&ket-jata » put inside one’s pocket, 

« khata-j&ta » entered in a book, « abhidhani-j&ta 

6abda » word entered in a dictionary. 

705, before Affix No. (5), add: 

(4a) v5: «-tab », also Cvsl, v5 « -to, -ta »: this Sanskrit affix, pronounced 
in Bengali as [to], is found with both ts. and tbh. as well as foreign words, 
in the sense of according to, owing to, because of : e.g. TO^I, TS^5:, 

SSM\5:, «dharma-tab, bastu-tah, nyftya-tah, jnana-tab, alna-tah 

(according to the law: Persian ain)»; so TOfF®:, ofM'®: «mukhya-tab, 
gaupatah » primarily, secondarily. 

705, before (7), add: 

(6a) Of « -tra » > «-Mart », « -uttari ». 

This is found in a few words meaning land set apart for a religious 
purpose. The Bource of it is the Sanskrit «-tra », as in « Gurjara-tra » 
the land settled in by the Gurjara people > « Gujjaratta > Gujarat ». We 
had first « brahma-tra» land in which Brahmans were settled, and 

this in Bengali pronunciation became g^RHT « bramhottari » which was 
written as as if made up of and it got a modified sense 

of land without rental donated to a Brahman. By extension of this form 
and sense, we have CTO2 > Oftil'Q* « debatra > debottari » land dedicated 
to a god or his temple, and «plrottari» land dedicated in the 

name of a Pir or Muslim saint. 

706, under (9) TO, add: It iB likely that in the locative sense, as in WtTO 
« de£4-may& » throughout the land, the affix is partly based on the NIA 
locative suffix derived from « madhya », noted infra, p. 751. 
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706, before last line, add : 

(12) ? «-stha». 

467a. Following Skt. forms like Ofit « desa-stha » remaining in the 
land, « sabhi-stha » present in the assembly, WP? « madhya-stha » 

remaining in the middle > arbitrator, etc., the compounded « -stha » 
has come to be used as an affix with tbh., and foreign words, in the sense 
of occurring at, present in, etc.: e.g. « Kalik&ta-stha » of Calcutta, 

from Calcutta, staying at Calcutta-, « lar&i-stha samb&d- 

dAta » war-correspondent - « Karpawalis-strRa-stha 

dokan» shop in Cornwallis Street, etc. 

706: There is frequently a free use of some of the common Sanskrit suffixes, 
even with foreign words: e.g. adjectival « -ya », as inEtW < English charge 
-f ya » = EtWT, EfifT «carj-ya; caryya», falling in line with «k&ryya, 
dh&ryya », etc., and meaning chargeable (cf. in the Will of Raja Satrughna- 
deva Dhavaladeva of Dhalbhum Raj, 11 May 1905—bP>H 5t®Tfa 

'attm wfVtfhi S't? Etfr ^ 

« na paryyamane » if one is not able (Bengali Jp&r to be able), colloquially 
«na parjimane, n& pajjimSnS»; affix «-its, -ita», as in Arabic 
« nikah » +Sanskrit « -ita » = f-Wlfevii « nik&hit& » (as in legal docu¬ 
ments—®JfT f'Wlfc'Si «tasya nik&hita bibi» his wife legally married 
in the nikah form, in imitation of = Skt. vivahitfi), etc. 

710, l. 28, add: cf. Early Awadhi «asanka» fear (Tulasi R&mayana: « asa 
bicari tumha tajahu asarika » thinking thus, you abandon fear). 

711, bottom, below last line, add: cf. Early Maithili « nir-5pana » not one’s own 
(nir+apana : purukha nir-Apana capala-mati: Vidy&pati): also Bengali 

<i nir-jhaftjh4t4» without any trouble (jhafijhita). The prefix 
«nir-» is also found with foreign words: e.g. «nira-josu » in Early 
Awadhi (nir+ Persian jos), Bengali Pfapf, «nir-jas*, nijjasA» 

pure, unmixed-, «nir-f Persian dam» breath > fwi, fd’lpf «nir-dam, 
niddam » uninterrupted, severe. 

712, Add at the beginning: 

(5a) « pSti-, pit- ». 

473a. This word, in the sense of small, occurs with a number of 
terms, like or « p&ti-kufi, p&t-kud, p&t-ko » a small 
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well (as opposed to an « TdSra » a large masonry well < indrag&ra), 
« pati-fiiyal* » small jackal, « pSti-lebu » a kind of tiny 

lemon (as opposed to other kinds), « p&ti-hSsi » duck (as opposed to 

•fll'HTft 7 !« raja-hSsi = goose), '‘flfs-'oti? « pati-bhSri » small earthen cup, HI fo- 
or «p&ti-, pit-mauri» an ornament for the head, generally of 

pith and tinsel (< mukuta), «pati-kaka» crow (as opposed to 

« dSrA-kakA » jack-daw), ■'tlfS-CTOp « pati-nere »‘a shaveling’, small 
shaven-headed one = Mohammedan of the lower castes (a term of abuse), etc. 
The form occurs in East Bengal as C^tf^ « peti», as in « peti- 

kaua» crow, «peti-mekurfc » kitten. The source seems to be 

OIA « patra- » leaf, diminutive « patrika », MIA « pattia » thin, not thick (cf. 
« patra-la- = patsla » thin). The French « petit [pati, pti] » small 

has been suggested by some as the source of this form, but it is 
exceedingly unlikely, despite the fact of the presence of the French in 
Bengal (at Chandernagore), and noting the East Bengali form «peti» 
presenting an unexpected vowel in the «-e-» (the East Bengali form, 
however, seems to be a borrowing from Standard Bengali, with irregular 
alteration of the vowel: but cf. C 5 ^ beside below, under p. 714). 

712, l. 12: after (< vela); ‘sts’, add: cf. Hindi «suber», also « sukal» early, in 
the morning, beBide « kuber » evening, and ( « bikal» evening, « vikalika > 
biyari, byari» evening meal). 

712, l. 13: correct « nab&l&ka » to « nabal&kA ». 

713, under (5): cf. « badabhyasi », sandhi-form for « bad+abhyasa ». 

Also « bad-nam, bad-naml» bad reputation. 

Under (3): «na-dan» not knowing, ignorant > 

« na-dan-iya » foolish, in contempt *1 J, *iJl*ftCH « nadanye, 

nedane, nyadane [= ntedane]» ignorant (for a school teacher). 

714, after line 4, add: (8) TO «nar» and « madda », and (9) ^1*71 «m8d!» 

or « medi», male and female prefixes < Persian « nar » and « mard », 
and c madah » (-{-Indian affix « -in, -1»): cf. Maithil « medin » (< mada- 
in-i), Bengali « mfidl > medi »: e.g. « nari-hatl» male or bull 

elephant, « madl-hatl» cow elephant, (/(R-Rdh « mSdi-Siyala » 

vixen, she-fox, « madda gapdftr* » male rhinoceros, etc. 
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720, U. 8, 9: delete: WI5lm “Slto! « bataa-hirS gabhi» a cow which hoe lost her 
calf. In l. 11, read form for from. 

724, l. 10: correct oblique to genitive. 

724, l. 12: In Maithili, we have for the nominative of the reflexive pronoun 
« apanahi, apanaj, apane» from « appapehi = *atmanebhib »■ Cf. East 
Bengali (Dacca, etc.) nominative '•sfl'ftH « Spine» (for Standard Bengali 
« apini»), from « *appapa-hi »; so MTA « amhahi < OIA asmSbhih » 
= MB « Smhe », MTA « amhi < OIA asmg » = MB 

«amhi», both of which fell together as later MB and NB 
« ami». 

724, l. 19: after Bihari speeches, add: Cf. also Awadhi (as in Lakhimpuri) 
«-ai», nominative and accusative plural, as in «barsai, kitSbai, 
bajarai» (Baburam Sakaena in the JASB, 1922, p. 311), and Old Oriya 
as in the inscription of Narasimha-deva IV (c. A.D. 1396) has also «-ai 
< *-ahi» which later became «-e», as in forms like «nSekan-kai, 
kilS-kai, hatha-rai» from earlier « *naekan-kahi, kila-kahi, hStha-rahi» 
(see ‘ The People, Language and Culture of Orissa ’, being the Artavallabha 
MahSnti Lectures for 1964 by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Orissa Sahitya 
Akademi, Bhubaneswar 1966, p. 34). 

726, l. 9: «k&japa k&rapa» should be explained as «kaja, na k&rapa», as 
in CaryS 26 also, = neither the deed (effect, karya), nor the cause (kirapa), as 
the commentary explains (karya-karapa-rahita-tvftt). 

728, l. 23: after genitive, add: f**tT*F «mfinuseri-dige, 

manusera-digake ». 

731, ll. 11, 13: read professors for scholars ; and in last line but two, put an 
‘ * ’ before 

733, l. 6: read r&j*-n§jtik. 

734, l. 16: after «toharS-sabhA-», delete ‘we, ye’, and add: also « hamar&- 
lokani-, tohara-lokani-»: these forms in «-sabha, -lokani» are not 
now used in Maithili in the nominative, but only in the oblique, with 
post-positions added, e.g. « hamarS-sabhA-ke » our, «tohara-lokani-me » 
among you people, etc. 

734, l. 6, before In MB, add: In Padre Manoel da Assumppam’s ‘Bengali 
Grammar ’ (Dacca Bhawal dialect, c. 1730), we have as plural nominative 
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forms like «tahana, oana, xeara» < t&hAna (t&na), 'OTfa, v Q^t 5 T 

« 5(h)&na » and « sShSra = s8-r& »: cf. Calcutta patois SHfal, , 

eHfal «tanari, onara, enara » they, those people, these people. 

734, l. 29: in South Bengal {aB in the ‘ Nlla-darpap ’ of Dinabandhu Mitra) 
•we have forms like «s&hebi-gi-ri» of the Sahibs fairly, 

frequently. 

738, l. 21: read word for work. 

739, after line 9, add new para: 

In the language of the law courts, we find some artificial forms for 
the plural with the Persian affixes «-an, -hft» and the Perso-Arabic 
affix «-5t» (the «h&» is changed to «h&-y» through the influence 
of the iz&fat affix «-i»): e.g. «bujurg&n» elders (buzurg-Sn), 

«B&heb&n» gentlemen, «babu-ftn» gentlemen, 

«ukil&n» pleaders (wakll-Sn) ; SfafttS «praj&-hfiy» tenants, ^[$5(9 
«ku$hi-hay» offices, establishments, «&m41&-h&y» officers of the court, 

«fipis-hay» offices-, «kagaj-&t4» papers, documents, 

« dalU-atA » documents-, <TT09t* > C’TQTlW 5 . « mewah > mewfij-ftt» 
fruits, crops, 9NK «bag-at < bag» gardens (bag), «ajuh-at» 

(wajuh-at) reasons, grounds, excuses, etc. 

740, l. 7 from bottom: read: a form of MagadhI. 

741, l. 9: read *tha^i for thafti; l. 12, add after NB: so Assamese «gadhai» 
(< *gaddahi, gaddahe, gardabhah), «latfii» (ts. lata-f-i); in l. 24, read 
p. 1 for p. 2. 

744, l. 6: read « goru-S » for « goru-e ». 

745, {. 2: read «-Snarn » for « -anam ». 

745, l. 3, after 'through fear', add: « bhukhen, piySsen » through hunger, through 
thirst. 

751, add as a new paragraph, after l. 16: 

In dialectal Bengali, as in Sylhet, there is a locative affix in «-5,. 
-&»; e.g. TOO, TO «gharo, ghar&» in the house (LSI, V, I, p. 225). 
This would seem to be based on a MIA « *gharaha » where «-ha» is 
the OIA affix « *-dha », of a locative character, which is found in Sans¬ 
krit as «-ha » as in «i-ha (cf. Prakrit i-dha), ku-ha, sa-ha (cf. Vedic sadha)» 
and which seems to have been extended to the noun also. (This «-dha » 
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seems to be connected with the other locative affix «-dhi», discussed 
before at p. 745, and has cognate forms in the Latin «in-de», Slav 
« ku-de »: cf. Thumb, ‘Handbuch des SanskritHeidelberg, 1905, § 407). 

761, l. 8 from bottom: read an unsolved problem. 

762, l. 17: This early weakening and loss of the vowel «-a» in the final 
syllable of the trord is noticeable in the speech of Gujarat from the first 
century A.D. So, in the case of the numerals: «dv&da6a, trayodala, 
caturda6a, paftcadaSa, soda6a, saptada&a, ast&daga » became first « *b&ra- 
sa, teraso, caiiddase, pannaraso, solaso, sattaraso, atth4raso» and after 
that, the final syllable in these modified forms as « -aso > -as » dropped off, 
so that in Gujarati (and Rajasthani) these ultimately became « bftr, ter, 
cod, panar, sol, satar, adh&r» (and not « b&rah, terah, caydah, pandrah, 
Bolah, satrah, atharah» as in Hindi and other languages). So also OLA 
« calisyami > = MTA callissam » *pre-Gujarati and Rajasthani « *calisa, 
calisa », whence now « c&lis ». 

755, l. 5: after genitive, add: It iB seen that in Early Awadhi, «-kara » and 
«-kera » are used side by side, as if they were the same affix, only the 
metre deciding which form to use (e.g.: «aaba-kara samsaya aru 
agyanu; manda mahipanha-kara abhimanu; Bhrgupati-keri garaba- 
garu&I; sura-munibaranha-keri kadar&I; Siya-kera soca Janaka-pachit&wS, 
r&ninha-kera daruna-dukha-dAwi »). 

766, l. 9: after word, add: G. A. Grierson quotes: «karayde malfi-krte 
(Mahavastu II, p. 245), udy&na-krta fisan£ (pi.), r&ja-krtyam udy&nam ». 
In Early Awadhi, we have as a literary survival or renewal: «Lachi- 
mana dlkha Um&-kfta bekha, cakita bhaye bhrama hrdaya bisSkha ». 

Last line but three: read puru^&p&m. 

759, l. 12: the affix in Assamese Beems to be ’ll «-s&»: cf. also the genitive 
form «t5masa-r& » and the locative «tomas&-t& » in Early Assamese. 

763, l. 1: after explains, add: There is another case of the ablative in CaryS 27: 

« raanahu sahajg kahei», where « raanahu — ratnat»; as the commentary 
explains—« sadguru-vacana-tattva-ratna-prabh&vSt sa mayi sahaj&nan- 
dam kathayati ». 

763, I. 21: Other examples of the «-ta » affix for the ablative: MB (as in the 
6KK) SHTO 4tfl «jala-ta uphill R&hi» Badhika got up from the 
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water; Early Awadhi (Tulgsi-d&sa) « mlna dlna janu jala-te karhe» like 
helpless fish, when they are dragged from the water. 

768, l. 3: add: The use of the conjunctive having done in this sense of a post¬ 
position is found in Early MIA: e.g. Pali « kin ti katva — kirn iti krtvfi » 
= Bengali fV «?Rnfl « ki kariy& » by what means ? « hatthe karitva pecca 
vekhheyya» tests with his hands', « hattha-gatam katva» taking in hand ; 
« sata-sahassam katva » in hundreds of thousands. 

769: under (10) EtftlTI, COTT: add, in line 7: «jlbana cahi jaubana bara rahga » 
(‘Pada-Kalpa-taruVidyapati) youth is much gayer than life'. Early 
Maithil (Vidyapati), « apana bacana je pratip&lai, se bara saba-hu cahi» 
he who fulfils his own promise is greater than all: Early Awadhi, Malik 
Muhammad JayasI, «Lanka cahi uca gadha» a fortress higher than 
Lanka; «6ka eka cahi eka oka ball» each one was stronger than every 
other one. 

772: under Post-position No. (26), ^ bai. My friend the late Professor 
Sailendranath Mitra, of the Department of Pali in Calcutta University, 
drew my attention to the use of « bahiddha » in Pali, with the ablative, to 
mean apart from, outside of: e.g. «ito bahiddha samand ’pi n’atthi» outside 
of this, there is no monk (Mahaparinibb&pa-sutta, V, 27). The use of 
«bahib, bahirdha ( = bahib+dha)», with the ablative as well as 
genitive, to denote outside, occurred in OIA (cf. Speijer, ‘Vedische und 
Sanskrit-syntax ’, §§ 88, 89, 90). The source of the Bengali post-position 
« bai, bahi, bahl» would thus be the OIA, «bahih», and 
not « vyatlta » as suggested in the text. 

772, after (26), l. 14, add: 

(26a) «bage» in the direction of, towards: from OIA « varga: 
MTA vaggahi > bage »: e.g. <i? *rt^f « oi bSge jao » go that way. 

(26b) «b&ri» a stick, with a stick, with any implement that is 
handy: e.g. «lathiri b&ri» with a stick, «jut&ri 

b&p» with shoes; >1 Hit'll ^tf*f « m&raye plra-ra bfiri, 

kopS basi’ k&ndi» he hits me with a squatting board, I weep sitting 
in a comer (BhSrat-candra Rfiya Gup&kar, c. 1760). « bap » appears 

to be from OIA « vrta > vata > v&ta » surrounding hedge, palings of wood 
or stick, barrier, bar, big stick, diminutive « v&tika > badi» stick, cane. 
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774, after l. 30, add: In Early Awadhi (as in the ROM of Tulasl-dasa), we 
have «sana» frequently enough: e.g. «baithe parama-prasanna 
krp&la, kahata anuja-sana kath& rasala» the aU-gracious merciful One 
eat, speaking about pleasing things with his younger brother ; «j&nahu 
muni turn ha mora subhau: jana-sana kabahu ki karau dur&u » 0 Sage, 
you know my habit: do 1 ever behave badly wph men ? « ewam-astu muni- 
sana kaheu krpa-sindhu Raghunatha » ‘So be it’: with the Sage spoke the 
Lord of Raghu, the Sea of Mercy, etc. 

775, I. 2: In Murshidabad district we have the forms *fr3 «sathe, 
sate », which may be from a nasalized « satthahi > *santhahi». 

775, after l. 22, add: The MB form «hane» given above shows change 
of an «-nt-» to « -n- » instead of to «-t- »: here we have to assume an 
analogy of the change, in the Verb Indicative Present third pers. plural, of 
the affix « -nti» to a «-n- » in Bengali, through the imposition or influence 
of the pronominal forms. (See below, under Verb, Affixes for the Present 
Tense Third Person.) 

In Apabhramfia we have «hunto, hunte» which is from « v /bhu- 
—bhavant- ». This affix of Bengali, « hante, haite», etc., has been 
wrongly connected with the MIA « him to », which is from locative « -him » 
+«-tab > -to». 

775, l. 29: an atrophied form like « seti» from « -sant- » for the ablative occurs 
also in Early Awadhi. 

776, after l. 29, add: We have in Early Awadhi^ both Malik Muhammad Jiyasl 
and Tulasi-d&sa) «huta, huti, hute, hute» as a post-position for the 
ablative, from « bhavant- »: e.g. (Jayasi) « u$he puhumi-huti» he rose up 
from the ground-, « dhi-huta dekhai paeu darasa gosal-kera » through him I 
could obtain a sight of the Lord ; (Tulasi)« bacana-hute yaha jagata-md-kirati 
pragafa &hi» through the word, my glory is become manifest in this world-, 
« prSma-hute dou-kaha ritnha Alakha milaya » through love he brought the 
two to meet the Unseen -, etc. 

777, l. 20, add: We have also 3t9 « m&y » along with, together with, with, from 

Perso-Arabic «ma r », in expressions like JJ5TT TOT ©PPlt'S'T Vi ijfal 
« mulya m&yi d&ka-ma^ul4 da£4 t&k& » the price is ten rupees, with postal 
charges, « swami-stri mSy4 6ifiu » husband and wife, together 
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with the child-, JTfiT ^51, ’fHT ^'Sl-'TO « may* juta, may* juta-fiuddha » with 
shoes on; bl^tiJ 5 TJt‘5t, ^tlf C^TfWt-fl TW « cam*rar* byag*, may* sonar* k&j* » 
a bag of leather, with gold work; etc. 

778, l. 13: In East Maimansingh, we have equivalents of this «-ta > -da » with 
dental «-t-»: e.g. i£}?^51 «ei-ta » this piece, beside 4^51 «ei-da», 

« ei-ta-n » these. We have this « -ta » also among the Haijong people, who 
were till recently Tibeto-Burman (Bodo) speakers. Is this due to Tibeto- 
Burmese influence ? 

778, last line, bottom. In Chinese, particularly in the very much phonetically 
decayed language of North China, the addition of these enclitic des- 
criptiveB is a linguistic necessity: Ancient Chinese « * N nii 'niyen » two men 
becomes in the Modem Peking language « oj 'jon», in the Suchow 
language « N fli unen », and in the Canton language « -yi, jyan »; but owing 
to widespread phonetic decay and levelling, particularly in the Peking 
speech, an expression like « 'aan » will not be understood when spoken 
(although the two Chinese characters will be fully understood all over 
China), and Peking dialect must use the enclitic word « k’ou » mouth, to 
fortify the word for man and to prevent ambiguity: e.g. « s oj k’ou 'jen » 
= two mouth (or piece) man. 

781, l. 4: Also cf. expressions like « sab*-tuku(n)» all, the little all, the 

entire tiny bit or portion; « ^ta-tuku(n) » such a small portion, this 

little bit, intensive « &tta-tuku(n) » these very tiny bits or portions. 

781, add at the end: (7) «chara» (with longish, flexible articles, e.g. 

^551 ^5T1 «6k*-chara kala» a {small) bunch of bananas, ^Tl-^l 
« kal&-char& » the little banana bunch; ’Tfal « 6k*-char& malfi,» one 

(piece of) garland or wreath of flowers ; « fek*-charS h&r* » a 

necklace, etc.: ^ 5 , ^51, « char*, chara, chari» means a stick: of di&i origin. 

(There is another 5 * 5 , 5^5 «char*, chari» hide or skin of an animal 
which can be compared with a deM « chavadl < *chavada » skin, and still 
another ^\51 « char*, char* » drop, lustration, also verse, couplet.) 

790, l. 14: correct to Wackemagel. 

791, after l. 13, add : 

Ferdinand de Saussure proposed « *k t sekis—*ksaks » as the immediate 
source of the Indian forms: «ksaks>cha-, sa§; *ksaz-da6a > so-da£a; 
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*k 2 8ek 1 8to8 > chattha ». (See ‘ Recueil des Publications Scientifiques de 
F. de Saussure’, Geneva, 1922, pp. 436-439.) 

792, under ' Eight Padre Manoel da Aasump$am gives as the Dacca form 

« axt» = « asta », a sis. form. 

793, l. 17, after Assamese add, -. Already «baraha > bara», with loss of 
«-h- », occurs in the SKK as Tt? « bira », probably pronounced [ba:ro:]. 

794, l. 13, add : Padre Assump 9 am in his ‘ Vocabulary ’, gives only « bix » = 
for twenty. 

795, under ‘ The Thirties ’, l. 32. In As 8 ump 9 am’s ‘ Vocabulary ’, we have only 
the old tbh. form '#t 3 T, 'oH as «tix», without the added or restored 
« -r- », and the numbers for the thirties also do not show «-r- ». 

800, l. 15: read « 65 » for « so ». 

801, U. 13, 14: correct to : The Sinhalese forms «dahas > dAs» thousand 
(adjective) and « dahasa > dasa, daha » 1,000 (substantive ), would seem to 
be better explained as. .. 

801, l. 18: after assumption add: Padre Assump 9 am in his ‘ Vocabulary’ has 
given only « dox xo » = *t’ « date 6a » ten hundred for 1,000, and not 

the Persian loan « hazar » as expected. The Old Indo-Aryan « sahasra » 
gave « sahassa > *sahamsa », which is found in Early NLA (e.g. Panjabi, 
Hindi), and we have it also preserved in Kashmiri as « sis ». Possibly the 
name of the Bihar town Sassaram is really « Sahas-ram = Sahasra-rama ». 

801, l. 21: A MIA form for « sahasra » seems to have been « sahamsa » (beside 
« sahassa »), and this nasalized form occurs as « sahasa » in Early Western 
Hindi and in Early Panjabi. An old spelling of the place-name ‘ Sassaram ’ 
or ‘ Sahasram ’ in Bihar is ‘ Sahansram ’. 

801: bottom, add: The tss 'apT'5 « ayutA » 10,000 and fws « niyutA » one million 
were sought to be used by serious or scientific literary writers, but they did 
not catch on. We have stN «lakhA » or 5T* «laksa » 100,000, and K*f eTtsf 
or srf « date lakhA, lakte » is the usual Bengali word for one million. 
The Sanskrit term « abja » was also used occasionally for 100 millions. 

The Indian « kroda = koti» has been borrowed in Modern Persian as 
« karur », but there it means 500,000. 

802, l. 11, add at the end : There is also the word « siki», « sik& » a 

quarter, a silver coin equal to the fourth of a rupee. The word occurs 
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dialectally as «suki, suka», and is apparently the same word as the 
Hind. « sukS, ». Platts derives « suka » from « sa-pada-ka » with a quarter 
(‘ Hindustani Dictionary ’). It may be that here we have the influenoe of 
the MIA « sikka » (see supra, pp. 194-196) or the Perso-Arabio « wikkah » 
coin, in connexion with the « -k- » consonant (as well as the «-i-» vowel, 
in the Bengali form). 

805, after l. 17, add: 

In Bengali, the words <TTC3ll, CTOTl, (TlCTtl, C»1OTI «mej(h)o, sej(h)o» 
second, third are used in mentioning brothers in order. In compounds 
like « baro dada », « mejo-dada », (.■'lOTlHlfl « sejo-d&dft 

= first, second, third, elder brother, contracted forms are common—, 
CWT1, CWl « bar-da, mez-da, 6ez-da ». « mejho » is from « majhua » 

< «madhya+-uka+-aka». The formc*IC8M «s6j6» is difficult to explain: 
the « s- » may have come to displace the «t-» in COT. f%OT «teja, tiaja » 
as above, through the influence of the Persian «sih» three: «sih, seh 
-(-Indiana -ja », on the basis of , may have given this form. 

In Dacca Bengali we have , *115^11 «s&ijhy&, saujhua, saijhuS ». 

But a MIA word « saj jhila- » younger brother (No. 13094 in R. L. Turner’s 
‘ Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages ’), presupposed from 
the actual Prakrit words « sajjhil(l)aga, sajjilaga » brother, sister, beside NLA 
forms like Maithil « sSjhil», Awadhi and Hindi « sanjhil», Nepali « sa(h)iIo 
third (elder) brother in a family, and Oriya « s&na-majhia » ibid, third brother 
in a family of four, would suggest in a basic form in MIA a disguised 
compound, « sapha, *sanna » small (< OLA « dlakspa » small, thin, tender, 
gentle, whence Hindi «nanha»)+«*majjhilla, *majjhima» middle, as the 
source or model of the various NIA words—a possibility accepted by Turner. 

811,1. 17: read 4f?/or^*r. 

817, I. 23: In Modem Bengali, for the nominative, the form <5 «tu » (rather 
than «tui») is fairly common in the speech of the village people in 
West Bengali districts, like Birbhum, Burdwan and Bankura particularly. 

818, l. 31. Cf. the Bengali expression «tui-to-k&ri (karS) = 

Hindustani tu-tal karoa » to address people in a familiar or vulgar way (with 
«tui» and «to» instead of «tumi, tomfi-, or apani, apana »), which is 
exactly like the French tu-toiyer, and English thou-ing and thee-ing. 
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819, l. 22: also Early Assamese \53/« taju-tazu » thy. 

821 : In the Table, under Old Plural, Oblique, read for ; under New Plural, 
Nominative, read 5t(*t)*l, and oblique t5t(*l)CTO; and in connexion with 
what has been said in l. 8 in § 665, note : the form « sa-kah » actually occura 
in OIA (Rig-Veda, 6atapatha Brahmaija, etc.): see below, note on p. 993. 

823, l. 13 from bottom: read ^ for <51. 

824, 1.5: Ci. Early Assamese CTC* ^ Wft'S vst* (= Bengali \51-C*), 

« debe na j&nanta t&nka (= Bengali tl-ke), kene j&nB ami ? » the Gods do not 
know him, how could we know ? 

826,1. 17: read possesses for possess. 

828, l. 10: read tam&-ra-r& for t£m&-ra-r&. 

829, l. 2 in § 566: delete comma after «e-ta »;l. 5 read: base « *to- ». 

832, l. 3 from bottom : read in the Shahbazgarhi Aiokan. 

833, l. 1, before would, add: (Cf. Pali feminine genitive forms «tissa, imissa »). 

836, l. 7, read for \ in the Table, under Oblique of Old Plural, read 

/or'351. 

839: read (F) for (D) before the heading THE RELATIVE PRONOUN; and in 
the Table, under Oblique of Double Plural, read for 

840, l. 6: v ya-kab » as the source of «je » occurs in OIA, like « sakah » the 
source of (71 « se »: see supra, note on p. 821, and infra on p. 993. 

844, l. 10: The Bource of NB « kai» where ? is Indo-European « *q w odhi» 
(whence OIA « *kadhi» , Greek « pothi» and MIA « kahi»). 

846, l. 4. The Bource of « keha, keho, keo, keu » , etc., may be OIA « kab > 
ke+uta > *ke(h)ua ». 

851, l. 1: (« ah£ » is used with superiors also—only Sr5triya Brahmans restrict 
it to equals, or use it to a less frequent extent). 

867, l. 26. The expressions etc., occur in 

Jessore dialect in an attenuated form as in C^ftntR, «debo- 

aene, dzabe-aene» I shall give, he will go (in due time): «-aene < okhone » 

860, add at the end: There are two adverbial forms which occur in the Braja- 
buli speech of Middle Bengali literature—wfa, ®R «jani, janu » os if, like, 
verily (< yat+nu ?), and f®R & jina » used as a negative particle (mostly 
with imperative verbs) = not (< yat+na ?). 
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861, 2. 10. Themes. An inadvertent mistake. Themes are the stems of 
verb roots, made by adding a vowel, « 6/0 », to which formative affixes 
were added; and the syllable like «-o-, -nn-, -so-, -to-, -sko-, -dho-», 
etc., were in Indo-European inflexions which modified the meaning of 
the root—the nature of the action denoted by it, its ‘Aspect’. These 
syllables were known as «vikaraijas» to the Sanskrit grammarians; 
and on their basis (when they were added to the root), the Sanskrit 
grammarians made an independent classification of Verb Roots in the 
Conjugation into the Ten Oanas, or classes—e.g. « bhu, ad, hu, div, su, 
tud, rudh, tan, krl, cur», taking each of these roots as labels for each 
of these Oanas. 

861, 2. 14: read *-n- for -n-. 

862, 2. 3: delete themes or; and below, in Table, put down the word affix for 
theme. 

862, l. 4, read dlv-ya-ti for div-ya-ti. 

863, l. 3 below the Table: correct to Suffix vowels. 

867, l. 3 from bottom: read cAr-i-tav-|j for car-i-tav-§j. 

868, l. 26: correct *themes’ to ‘ Vikaranas’. 

868 , last line: Correct as follows: 

calami > OB., MB. calo ; *calyate > *callai > calie, call. 

869,1. 12 from bottom: read Noun for Voun. 

871, l. 16: read seem for Been. 

873, l. 12, read ee-sk6-ti for es-sko-ti; l. 16, read for sfsr; l. 24, read for 

874, l. 5: read laj for &j; last line, read Bengali. 

876, l. 12: read es-sk6-ti; l. 14, read pro+bhu-sk6-ti. 

882, l. 22: read vy&khy&na for vyy&khAna. 

884, l. 16: read for the second *fM. 

886: heading line: read COMPOUNDED AND SUFFIXED ROOTS. 

886, 2. 6: But cf. Carya 7: « heri Be K&nha, niadi Jina-ura battai» 'look here, 
K&nha, the city of the Buddha ( Jina-pura) is near. 

889, 1. 10. An old instance of this extension of the root by «-1- » ( > MIA 
-alia-) affix is « bol = MIA bolla », which appears to be from OLA 
« bru »+«-a-l-a > -alia -». The unextended form « bru » occurred in OB 
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and MB as « bu » (beside the extended form « bol, bul»: e.g. MB (&KK.) 

« bu(y)ila » spoke (past base—« bru-ta+ila > *buailla > buila »), 
beside « bulila (= bolla+illa) » which is from the standardized form 
C^t«T « bol». « bnlila », however, is less common as a new standardized form 
than the old derivative « bu(y)ila » in the &KK, where « bulila » occurs 
only 18 times, as against « bu(y)ila » 83 times, an old survival. Cf. in MB 
old survivals like « kalla (kajla), sut-ila» besides standardized « kar-il-a, 
su-ila », and Bhojpuri « kail, dhail, sutal» besides « kar-al, dhar-al, so-al». 
In the SKK, « bul» speak as a root occurs 95 times, and « bol» 116 times 
(there is another root « bul» to wander about which is found 19 times). 
So similarly we have « bhrama+-alla, -ulla > bhol, bhul» to forget. 

898, ll. 18-19: The dative-accusative with the post-position occurs in OB: 
e.g. Carya 12, «matie thakura-ka parinivitta = matya prajfiapara- 
mitanubuddhyft thakuram iti sarikle&iropita-cittam parinirwanaropitam 
krtam», according to the Commentary. 1. 3 from bottom: read like 
for ike. 

900, l. 12: read labh-e-ta for labh-i-ta. 

901, l. 3: read NB for MB. 

901, l. 27. In NB, in optative forms with <tr « yena-jena = [jjseno] », the 
conjunction C*R may be omitted: e.g. (C*T*T) <il$c.n ’flu, 

f^F (C*R) « dekho, cheleta (jena) baire na jay, thik samaye 

(jena) pa’rtfi base » you will sec (that) the boy does not go out, (and that) 
he sits down to read at the proper time. Here we have the inception 
of the use of the old indicative present of NIA for the ‘aorist’ of 
the Hindustani: « xuda kare ki wSh a j&y » May God grant that he 
arrives = may arrive. 

904, l. 5: read « -aii » : «kar-aii». 

907, l. 10, add : The affix in the form of «-ut», however, is actually found in 

S.-W. Bengali: « calut », etc. 

908, l. 15: read later for latter. 

909, l. 15, add: The form «ga» (earlier form «gai, gafi ») is also optionally 

added in Maithili to emphasise the future (cf. Grierson, * Maithili 
Grammar’, pp. 136-137). 1. 4 from bottom ( = Heading Line): read as 

(1) Passive Indicative. 

g 
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917, l. 27: after Birbhum, add: and part of Murshidabad. 

918, l. 3: after p. 268: add: also in Kandi (Murehidabad) « &m4r& 

kheyei» we habitually eat (slightly emphatic), lit. it is eaten by us, beside 
>*11*141 ^ « &m4ra khai» we eat. 

919, l. 15, after &KK add: (,) and also in Krittiv&sa ' Ramayana ’ 
(Uttara-kanda). 

923, l. 19: already the analytical passive with «» appears to have 
been established in MIA by the ninth century A.D. (as shown by Baburam 
Saksena: e.g. « vedhium j&i» is encompassed, « vilihium jai» is painted, 
as in the ‘Karpura-mafijari’). 

924, l. 18: read l&lAt& for l&lat&- 

924, l. 24: Cf. also «t€ nidhanam gacchanti» they are kiUed (with « Jgam 
= Jya. > ja »: ‘ Nalop4khyana’ in the Mahabharata), «te darsanam yanti» 
they are seen (also in the Mahabharata). 

930, l. 28: after are, add: (distinction between singular and plural in the verb 
is now lost in NB, and the inflexions are the same for both the numbers). 

931, l. 14: before puchami, add: khelahu, dehu, lehu (12); l. 16: delete dehu lehu 
(8); l. 16: Muhammad Shahidullah’s emendation «biharahu awacchande » 
(for MS. reading « birahS I cchandre ») is acceptable. 

932, l. 7: read Ctfrfl for OftCUl ; l. 11, read *ITdl for . 

934: after l. 22, delete lines 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29; also l. 32, page 934, and 
935, top line—the sentence. The nasalization . .. form. 

936, U. 11-14: The forms for the first person in NB, dialectal «cal8» 
= Standard « cali» (for both singular and plural), have different origins, 
which was first pointed out by Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah and further 
substantiated by S. K. Chatterji (see Shahidullah’s article in the VSPdP, 
Bengali Year 1337, No. 2, pp. 82 94, and observations on the same by 
S. K. Chatterji, ibid., pp. 95-98). 

The remarkable thing is that while the OB and MB the Singular 
form for the Verb in the Indicative Present First Person originated from 
the OIA singular (e.g. « karomi > karami > karama > -karo », which 
is still preserved in dialectal Bengali and in Assamese and elsewhere in 
NIA), the corresponding form for the First Person Plural originated from 
a Passive Construction (e.g. « asmabhib kriyate » in place of «vayam 
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kurmab »: « asmSbhib kriyate > MIA amhehi kariyyati > amhahi kariadi, 
karlai > OB amhe karlai > MB am(b)he karie, karl > NB ami kari»: the 
NB form was extended to the singular also, and supplanted « karo » , at 
least in the Standard Speech). So the «-i-» affix for the First Person in the 
Verb Simple Present is really for MB « -i, -i, ie, -iye, -iai». How is it that 
the Passive Form came to be established for the First Person Plural, Present 
Tense, remains unexplained: possibly being in the Passive, it was a polite 
form. There is no analogy from Oriya—there the distinction between 
Singular and Plural is preserved : Oriya « mu c&le, cali» (the Bengali root 
« Jca .\» has its equivalent in Oriya in the form « cal» with long vowel and 
dental «1», as is also the case in Gujarati, where we have «cal » and not 
« c&J», as expected—both were derived from MIA «. calla < (OIA) *calya » 
rather than OIA «cal») would then be from «calyami > callami > 
c&laT, cal6»; so «kare, kari» from «karomi >karami > karaT)» and 
« ambhe calu (ambhe karu) » would be from « asme kurmah > *karama ». 
Maithili and Magahi present an agreement with Bengali: in both of these 
Magadhan speeches we have « cali, cali» and « calu », equally for both the 
numbers. Hindi singular « calu » —plural« cale » are from a sg. « calami», 
and a generalized pi. affix «-e », which would seem to be of pronominal 
origin. 

But it is curious that Gujarati, on the other side of India, should 
present a parallel to Bengali, in having the Passive Form as the source of 
the First Person Plural in the Present Tense. Like OB and MB sg. « maT 
(mui)» (earlier « hau = *ahakam ») « karo » and pi. « amhe karlai, kario, 
kari», Gujarati has, sg. « hu karu », pi. « ame karie ». From an analysis 
of the forms in the §KK, Shahidullah clearly established that it was a 
case in OB and MB of singular « hau karo », then « mal karo », and plural 
« amhe karlai, karie ». We have the old situation still surviving in the 
Chakma dialect of Bengali in the Chittagong Hill Tracts—^ *TT* « mui 
dzah y> I go { = yfimi), pi. « ami dzei y> m go { — *yayate for 

gamyate); also ^ « mui dzeiyan »1 went, pi. « fimi dziei» 

tee went, where we have a past base without the «-3-» suffix to which 
the old present personal affixes are added. 

941,1. 11: correct to Grammatik. 
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045, after l. 14, add new line: Dakhni « calyS, cals ». 

048, l. 31, add, before, etc.: —Adi-k&pda (ed. Nalinl-kSnta Bhatta&li), p. 77: 
<5^ fc'fls ?lPi I (-5H <p|(.«i II 

«dhanuka-tank&ra fiuni Bifiwfimitra hSsi, hena kSlS dh&IyS &Ha T&dakS 
RSksasi» Viewamitra laughed hearing the twang of the bow, and imme¬ 
diately the Ogress Tadaka came running; p. 106, ?ft 

5ft I cnPltva <> lft It « sandh&na puriyS R&m* SkSfia- 

pSne cal: palSIyS rgjla Rak$as4, dekhite na pai» drawing his bow to the 
full, Rama looked at the sky, but the Demon lived on by running away, no 
one could see him, etc. 

949, after l. 24, add: 

Also in the Chakma Dialect of Chittagong Hill Tracts: ^ ctft?ts— 
ftnft ; ft?£—*^ft ft? ; <^5 ftc?—vsftl ft?? «mui dzeiyaii— 

ami dziySi; tni dziyas—tumi dziya; te dziye—tSra dziyan » I, we, thou — 
you, he, they—went (base ft? « dziya < ySta- » , without «-ilia- > -il- », plus 
affixes from the present forms «mui dzan—ami dzei, tui dzeis—tumi 
dza; t5 dzS0 —tSrft dzan » (see Satish Chandra Ghosh, «Ftf$‘C&km§- 
jSti, or The Chakma People: Pictures of their Life, and their History,’ 
Calcutta, 1316, Bengali Year, pp. 324-326). 

956, l. 4: read c&ll, j&ri. 

959, l. 9, after ‘petted’, add, a name of Rddha (particularly in Vaishnava poetry). 

960, after l. 25, add : 

Cf. Also Early Awadhi (Tulasl-dasa ROM, Bala-kapda, after doha 251): 
« jau janateu, binu bhata bhuwi, bhai,—t^y panu kari hoteu na hasal » 
(Janaka says:) if I had known, 0 Brothers, that in this world there are no 
heroes, then I would not have become a laughing-stock by taking this 
oath. 

961: head-line : correct to FUTURE. 

966, l. 19: after Eastern Hindi, add (e.g. Tulasl-dasa: «(katha) bh&sa-baddha 
karabi mal sol, so-saba hetu kahaba mal gal» that story is to be composed 
by me in the vernacular: for these reasons, it is to be narrated by me by 
singing; « prSna-priya Siya janibl, nija kinkari kari manibl» Sita is to be 
regarded as beloved like life, she is to be accepted as thy slave, etc.). 

968, l. 13: read is for in. 
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968, l. 29, after Construction), add: in addition to dialects of Vernacular 
Hindost&nl (cf. LSI, IX, pp. 51, 62), this Neuter Impersonal Construction 
is found also in Dakhani, e.g. « chokre no gayft» the boy went, literally 
by-the-boy it-was-gone (cf. LSI, IX, p. 186). We now hear in the streets of 
Delhi from Panjabi refugees neuter constructions with intransitive verbs, 
like «tum-ne kab aya » when did you arrive ? for «turn kab &y§, ay!» ). 

973, after line 27, add new para: ' 

The employment of the Passive Past Participle (Transitive as well as 
Intransitive), like English dialectal I done it, he gone home, appears to 
have been established in MIA, during the transitional period (200 B.C.-A.D. 
200), if not earlier. In the form of the ‘Gandhari’ Prakrit as used in the 
Niya documents from Central Asia, this use is quite common (cf. Sukumar 
Sen, ‘ Comparative Grammar of MIA ’, Linguistic Society of India, Calcutta, 
1951, pp. 119 ff.). This was also taken up in medieval Sanskrit writings 
of a popular origin: e.g. the ‘ Aparadha-bhanjana-stotra ’ of &ankar&- 
carya: «tvat-padambhoja-yugarn ksanam api na manasa smrto’ham 
kadapi»; verse 2, «kva dhyanam te kva carca, kva ca manu-japanam 
n&iva kiflcit krto’ham ». 

975, ll. 7, 8: In place of the last sentence in these two lines, substitute: 

Cf. Bhojpuri « ham dell, ham rahali» 1 gave, I stayed, etc. This 
«-I-» affix appears to be taken over from the present first person: 
see additional note on page 935, ll. 11-14, ante. 

975, l. 9, from end: read « p&rilaho » for « panlaho ». 

975, l. 23, after intransitive, add: (with these «-ilaho» forms, the subject 
is not generally given, but where it is given, it is both CT « mo » and 
« amhe ». 

977, l. 18: first word, correct as follows (« *acchyate», passive of « J&cch », 
rather than «*acchami or acchamah»; cf. «bhuyate, *bhavyate»; and 
« *asyato » would be the source of « hai :>, rather than « *asami, *as&mab » 
in place of <. asmi, smah »). 

984, l. 19: correct the first to 

990, ll. 15-19: Tarapada Mukherji, in a careful study of the paleography of 
the unique MS. of the SKK, has shown that the form « niboka » 

is wrong—the «-ka » is to go with the next word (see BSOAS, London, 
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Vol. XXXI, pt. II, 1068, p. 328): the reading of the line will be «p&che 
toka nib5 Kabilftee» after this 1 shall take you. to Kail&sa. So this 
« -ka » affix is not added aa a pleonastic future form of « nibS ». 

990, l. 26: add : It is to be noted that in the grammar of Padre Assumpfam, 
the «-ka» affix is used for the plural also: e.g. «tahana corileq = 
corilen » they did. 

993, last line, after ‘e.g.’ add: MTA « aha-ka-m, tva-ka-m, OIA (Rig-Veda) 
asa-ka, sa-ka- (Kausltakl Br&hmaoa), y&ma-k-i (datapaths Brahmaoa, 
etc.), sa-k&, sa-ka-, ya-ka-, ya-ka, asa-ka -», etc.; and note also ... (I am 
indebted to Professor Sukumar Sen for drawing my attention to these 
OIA forms occurring in the Vedic texts). 

997, l. 11. Thus in Bhojpuri, we have a future affix «-lau, -16 < laii»; in 
Western Rajasthani, we have «-la» masculine, «-II» feminine, added 
to the present, to indicate the future (L. P. Tessitori, ‘Notes on the 
Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani ’, separate reprint, pp. 76, 76). 

1000, l. 19: Before By repeating, add : When the subject is different from that 
of the finite verb in the sentence, we have a sort of absolute construction, 
with the participle in « -ite» used only once: e.g. 

‘33r p f “ltf% 7? *0 « Ifiwari th&kite, e-rupa papers 6asti hays n& » 

While Ood is there, there is no punishment for such sin 1; 

<P[ oft? «tar feman bhai thakte, se kasta pay» with such a 

brother living, he suffers-, ^tf? C? « ami jaite, se asila» on 

my going (lit. I going), he came. 

In expressions like ?tf^5 OTC^f «tah&kS keha o 

ragite dekhe nai» no one saw him getting into a fit of anger-, St^rs 
“sfTftCS « &mi R&make ganS gahite fiuniyachi» I have heard 

Rama singing, etc., the construction in its origin is of the locative 
absolute of OIA (bhave saptamx), but it has token up a slightly syntactical 
diversity. 

1000, /. 21: delete example ?t$T3 C? etc. 

1000, U. 24-26: delete example \5t? 4?? 5t* «ftfT3, etc. 

1000, l. 27: add, after etc.: cf. Hindustani « mere dekhte-hi-d6kht6 wtth paidi 
bhl hu&, jaw&n bhl hua, aul&d-wfil& bhl hu&, aur marfi bhl; fiik&r khelte- 
khSlte thak gay& », etc. 
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1001, l. 1, add, within brackets: also D. C. Phillott ‘Hindustani Stumbling- 
blocks London, 1909, pp. 69, 77. 

1001, l. 5: after ‘we stitch’, add some other instances: «din carhte-carhte = 
din carhne kS waqt» about 7 or 8 o’clock-, «do bajte-bajte» before 
2 o'clock-, «din dubte-dubte» before sunset ; «sunte ke sath = sunte hi, 
sunne-ke sath» immediately on hearing; «mSre hole hue» when I was 
there; « hukm milte hi, mat rawana hua » immediately on the order coming, 
I started; « mere hukm dete hi w6h cala gayfi,» immediately 1 gave the 
order, he departed, etc. 

1014, § 747 . The derivation proposed here of the Bengali Infinite in 

«-ite» does not appear to be tenable. It is not a new formation in 
Bengali, and it has to be taken in its ensemble with other similar or equi¬ 
valent forms in the sister forms of NLA. The Infinite in «ite » is 
doubtless the same as the Present Participle in «-it- < -ant-», put in 
the locative (as discussed in pp. 999 ff.). This «-its» Infinitive indi¬ 
cates: (1) wish, e.g. 'SilPi bl^ «ami khaite cai» I wish to eat; 

(2) ability, ®f3[ ’ttftre ? «tumi g&hite p&ra ?» can you sing ?; 

(3) permission: *fTa «j&ite d&o» let him go; (4) prohibition: 

«S k4j karitS nfti» this thing is not to be done; 
(5) insistence or necessity: oatoifl «tomay j&ite(i) haibe » 

you are to ( = you must) go; (6) inception, e.g. ^fl^C'4 «khaite 

lagila » began to eat; or (7) intention: PlaRs* «khaite giy&che» 

has gone to eat; etc., (^W?T) «&make (amay) jiite 

haibe »I shall have to go is literally, for-me in-the-act-of-going it-is-to-be, the 
earlier equivalents of a phrase like this would be in OIA-MIA. « *asma- 
krte, jaantahi (= gacch-at-i, locative of the iatr form), bhavitavyam ». 
So C 5 ! «se calite pare» he can walk (< *sa-kah calantahi 

(= cal-at-i) parayati». Cf. Hindi «prema-kah&ni, sakhi, sunata 
suh&we» = Early Bengali ’fft I «prema- 

kahinl, sakhi! 6unite suhay»; «jate darta h3 = jate hue» 1 feel 
afraid while going; «mal-ne aurat-ko jagte dekha» I saw the woman 
awake; «use daur kar j&tS (hue) d£kh&» he was seen while running; 
« us-ne kabhl ghore-ka na‘l bandhte (hue) (or bSdhte) nahl dSkhft hai» 
he has never seen a horse being shod; etc., cf. also Early Awadhi (TulasI- 
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d&sa): «Lakhana kaheu, muni! sujasa tumh&rS, tumhahi achata ko 
baranal p&ra » Lakshman said: O Sage! you have reputation: you being 
here, who can describe the thing ? 

1019, l. 9 from the end: read.«. &ch » for the present and the past. 

1019, l. 24 add present and before past. 

1019, last line: before But, add: The forms in «-ta-» suggest the occurrence 
of the Present Participle base «-it-» only, not the locative in «-it-e » 
in this Compound Verb form. 

1027, l. 25: after ‘ lies' add, Brind&bana-dasa, ‘ Caitanya-Bhagavata' Amrita 
Bazar Patrika edition, B.E. 1366; p. 248 «mufti kari- 

yacho » I have done- r p. 252 vsifsNlo^i « bhahgiyacho » 1 have broken. 

1029, l. 13: read « -(i)t- »+root « &ch ». 

1029 : Add at the bottom: 

The Causative Affix «-5-» of Standard Bengali, from «-&wa- 
<-Spaya-», occurs in the Standard Colloquial also as «-6-»: e.g. 
Standard Literary «fiikhiy» he teaches (’Siksapayati), Standard 

Colloquial « 6ikhoy, 66khoy ». By Vowel Harmony, this « -6-» becomes 
«-u-»: e.g. « 4mi sikhai» I teach > «6ikhoi, 

£ikhui». So '8$ST? > St.il?, « uthai, 5thfti; uthoi, uthui» I lift ; 

(7T «se Sikhacche: fiikhocche, fiikhucehe» he is 

teaching, ; Stilt. « uthacche: ufhdcche, uthucche» he is 

causing to lift. (Cf. in other cases also— 

« daurai > dauroi, daurai, daurai» I run -, vj®*|>t? > 

« pahuchai > pauchoi, pauchui» I reach, etc.). This «-6- » in the Calit- 
bhdfa (Standard Colloquial) is a remnant or vestige, in all likelihood, of the 
original« -w-»in the Causative; « *sikhawai > Sikh65 ». Cf. West Bengali 
(Birbhum)—tflfn « (jala khawas liyg esc) » = Standard 
Bengali «T?TI ^l?*] « jal» khao&iyS laiya aisa » bring him after 

making him drink water. In Assamese, we have « -w- » in Causatives, e.g. 
« khowa » to cause to eat, « powa » to cause to receive, « anowa » to cause 
to bring, «ghusuwa >> to cause to remove, «khuuwa» to make one cause 
another to eat, etc. Cf. Oriya « dibara » for giving, « diyaibara » to cause to 
give (= Bengali deoaibSHt). Cf. also Early Maithil «rSta nalinl-dala seja 
6oaubi, kata deba malayaja-panka: jalaja-dalana kata dehe dftyaoba, 
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tathu-hu hut&sana-tanks» at night she will be made to sleep in a bed of 
lotus petals, and so much sandal-paste will be given (= smeared on her 
person): how much of lotus petals will be made, to put on her body—and still 
(on the top of that) there is the fear of (heat like) fire. 

1032, l. 10: read « p&l&n& » for « palanS ». 

1036, I. 3: read adjective passive participle for verbal noun; and in line 6, 
take the semicolon before so. 

1036, after 1.1 add: 

Periparastic Denominatives with root «kar» to do is exceed¬ 
ingly common in Bengali as well as other NIA. It is a device also found 
in Persian, and the idea has been adopted in Ogden’s Basic English. It 
Btarted as early as first MIA, as in Pali: «passavam karoti, kalaham 
karoti, safiflam (= samjn&m) karoti», etc. Cf. OB «didha karia» 
for a synthetic form «dadhaiya» making strong in MB. There 

is also an agreement with Dravidian: e.g. Tamil «muttan ceytan» 
kiss made = kissed; «pavaft ceytan» sinned ; Telugu «padu cesenu» 
waste made = wasted; « vrayamu cesina » expense having made = having 
spent, etc. 

1036, l. 26: after if not earlier, add: Grierson (‘The Jacch in Modem India’, 
Garbe-Festgabe, 1927, pp. 24-32) insisted upon the « y-cch- <Jr = acch » 
derivation. Sanskrit grammarians group together the verbs «is, gam, 
yam, r» (Pipini, VII, iii, 77-78). From «r>rcchati» goes we have 
Pali « acchati», Prakrita « accha!». Semantic change of root, meaning 
to go, to to become, to be, is not uncommon: cf. English the milk 
has gone sour ; Hindi «jana» is often in the sense of «hdn&», and 
in Kashmiri we have « gatshun », past participle « gauv » = go, become., 

R. L. Turner suggested « &-k$eti» abides, dwells, from « s/ksi», found 
in the Rig-Veda, as the source of « acch, Sch, cha », etc., in NIA, but also 
of«ah, ha» and «akh, khe, akhalu» in NIA. (‘Indian and Iranian 
Studies—presented to Sir George Abraham Grierson on his 85th birthday’, 
in the ‘Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies’, Vol. VIII, pp. 793 ff., 
1936; and also « akBeti», No. 1031 in his ‘ Comparative Dictionary of the 
Indo-Aryan Languages’, 1962). The Bihari forms, Bhojpuri «khe» is, 

« ngj-khe» is not, «ngjkhe bS» is not indeed; Early Maithili « aklialu » 
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was, etc., may be from the less common root « k-kseti » as posed by 
Turner. Chakma «ago» is, are, «el» was, were are not satisfactorily 
explained in their isolation from other forms of Bengali. 

1036, begin new para from : The most satisfactory derivation, etc. 

1036, after l. 16: add: The Prakrit Gra mm arians accepted MIA « acch » as i 
form of «as» (Cf. «aster acchab», Vararuci, ‘ Prakrta-Prakassa’; see 
below). 

1036, after l. 27, add: «achna» is also found in Dakhani (LSI, IX, p. 197; 
also «ach-kar = ho-kar», LSI, IX, p 209). In Lahndi (Hindki), we 
have stiU « achna » in a slightly changed sense, that of to come. 

1040, l. 14 : There is a Skt. root « rah » to remain, but that looks like the new 
or back formation, connected with « rahita » abandoned, deserted, « rahas » 
secret, isolated, « vi-raha » alone, separated, etc. (See No. 10666 in Turner, 
‘Comparative Dictionary'.) 

1040, last line but one: read altindischen. 

1043, before § 771, add new section: 

(P) NEGATIVE VERB FORMS 

770A. We have some Negative Verbs with ^, 4 « na, na » prefixed 
to them. Thus sffTH, 44 «nk-hay > na-hay > nay» it is not: col¬ 
loquially^ =rrf?T > <71$, ft, C4 « na-ahai > nahl, nfthi > 

nai, nei, ni; ne » does not exist, is not, not\ cf. 'Q&l *T4, 4t44 

« g&chSri upare o-fA manusk nay, b&dark » up on the tree it is not a man, 
(but) a monkey, (mX ^ (<71$J, 44 ’tW « de6e ark manusk nai (n6i), 

sabk paSu» there is no longer a man in the land, all are beasts. But 
'ktft 4ft sfft' « ami bali nai», colloquially i 4tft ft « ami bali ni» I did 
not sag, with a past sense: (71 4171 4^4 ft «se bale nai, bale ni» 

he did not say. here the past sense, brought in by 4tft > 4t$, ft « nahi > 
n&i, ni» may be the result of the original form 4tft being from OIA « nasit 
(na + aslt)» did not exist. Cf. 4ft *0 > 4ftC4 by Vowel Harmony 
«Bmi bali nS > bali ne» I do not say, <7T 4t«T 41 « se bale na» (never 
« bale ne ») he does not say (but by Vowel Harmony, in the first person, 
wlft 4ft 41 > C4 « ami bali na > baline »). 

We have also MB and dialectal NB ,/4t4 « nkr» also 4t4 «Jar » 
< « nS-pfir » not to be able (Assamese « no-war »). 
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In MB there was a negative form ^ « nach » not to be (« na+Ach »). 

1043, § 771. Above this, add new heading. 

[Q] SOME IRREGULAR FORMS 

1046, l. 4: Correct to Standard Spoken Bengali, but it occurs in East Bengali 

dialects, e.g. 5nm « layyA » as cj^ji « laiyi » having taken =o Standard 
Colloquial « niye ». 

1047, in Heading, below l. 13: correct [P] to [R]. 

1047, after l. 30, add: Instances from Pali have been given by Ramaprasad 
Chaudhuri, M.A., in the VSPdP, 'Q VoL 

69, 1953, pp. 54 ff.: «thntim katvft katvA kathSsi; aham tam pucchanto 
pucchanto; samkhipitvS samkhipitva; gacchante gacohantS kfilC; tumhS 
gahapatikena dinnam bhuftjitva bhufijitvS supatha {=» sleep) ; Sbhft 
chijjitvA chijjitvA patanti viya; ratho tAlavanam chijjitvA chijjitvA; 
fisajja Asajja avac&si; upaneyya upaneyya avoca », eto. 

1049, l. 4, add: «jedSjedi» by mutual importunacy or pressure 

(< Pereo-Arabic *idd < Arabic <lidd). 

1049, Heading in the middle of page: correct [Q] to {S], 

1060, after l. 18 add. The Altaic and Sino-Tibetan (Tibeto-Burman) languages 
also have the same device of Compound Verbs. Thus, in Central Asian 
Turki of East Turkistan (Sin-Kiang), as given in Robert Berkley Shaw’B 
‘Sketch of the Turki language’, Calcutta, 1878, p. 78: « s&t-ip Al-mAq » 
take away by purchase < having sold, to take: cf. Bengali fVftfll «TQtn 
«kiniyA lao5»; «Al-ip bAr-mAq » having taken, to go = take away: cf. 
Bengali sfctn «laiyA jAoA »; « yet-ip gill -mAq » having reached a limit, 
to remain over ■« to exceed; « kiiyub bir-maq » having burnt, to give “ to 
bum, to give over to burning, cf. Bengali CT8W « pujAIyA dSo&». 

So Burmese «ta pit » =s ■‘dlfliii Cfl'SIl « mSriyfl phSlfi », « ca twa » « *lf^in 
« pafiyft j&oS »,« ne twa » = ’ofafli ^331 « bhuliyA jAoA », «pe hta> ™ 
frm ?Nl « diyS rfikhfi », « pei hta » «■ ?Wl « bhejAIyA rAkhA », etc. 

1060, after l. 26. This idiom is found in MIA (Pali): e.g. examples quoted by 
Ramaprasad Chaudhuri in the VSPdP article mentioned above (under 
p. 1047, 1. 30) : « patitvA gatam » = C*t«T « papiyA gela »; « Alin- 
gitvA AdAya m 51^51 «AlingiyA laiyA»; «maoofi AdAya gac- 

chati» — 3l^?n flU « mptyu laiyA jAy »; « yAguip pacitvA ad&ri » = 
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’ttTltfll 71 Ttfifrn fq«T «j&u p&k&iyS (r&dhiya) dila », « samp&detv& adamsu » 
= 7#7I ffa <? kariya dila»; «likhitva (hapati» = TtDl «likhiyfi 

rakhe» ; «figantum na doBsanti » m 'qlPlO* f*fE7 71 « &sit6 dibe 

n&» ; «id&n’ assa dhammam soturu labhissimi» m '5t5t? 

« ekhan tfi.har4 dharma-katha fiunits pfiiba » ; etc. 

1066, of the end, add: 

1053-1066: APPENDIX. Add, at the end, on page 1056: 

§781. Below are given two lines from a poem by Rabindranath 
Tagore, which are worked back successively, word for word, into the preced¬ 
ing stages, from New or Modem Bengali of the twentieth century A.D. to 
Spoken Vedic of c. tenth century B.C., seeking to show the development of 
Indo-Aryan through 30 centuries, from Old Indo-Aiyan to the current 
phase of New Indo-Aryan. The lines are from one of Tagore’s most 
famous mystic-spiritual poems, the CTtTfa Sift «Sonar* Tari» or the 
Golden Boat, and run as follows; 

^tt*r c-sfnr cif.ii cr ''itc*! ■Hki i 

CKl C77 7E7 57—i$5tt7 II 
« gani geye t&rl heye ke 5s§ pfire: 
dekhe jen& m&ne h&y—cini uhfire » 

[gan ge6e tori be$e ke aje pare, 
dekhe gneno mone frog, cjini ufiare] 

Singing a song, rowing (her) boat , who is it that comes across? 
Looking (af Aer) it seems in my mind, I know her. 

These two lines are in good modem Bengali, but there are two words 
which require a comment. The word Sift «tarl» boat is not current 
in colloquial speech, it is more or less a learned Sanskrit loan in literary 
Bengali, although it will be universally understood. The more common 
word in colloquial Bengali would be cffal or C%n «naukft, nauko 
[nouko]», and a still more popular word (though now a folk or village 
word) would be qi «nS» {or TtS « n&o», now current chiefly in East 
Bengal). Then the form \S$IC7 «uhfirS» is a literary and poetical 
archaism—the corresponding colloquial form in current Bengali would be 
'GE? «ore» (or, preferably, in the Standard Colloquial, 'SET « okc»). 
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Substituting these two words in the lines as written by the poet 
himself, we shall have the purely colloquial version for the present year 
(1970) aa— 

1. <?o, cor 'Brfcn { — 'sflcH) 

OK* C*R ( — trrtCTl ) STT, W? (or 'SO ) II 

gdn4 geye, nfi beye, kS £s8 pfire— 
dftkhe jftn& mane hay, cini okft (orfi). 

[gan gefte, na: befte, ke uje pare— 
dekhe gcono mone haft, cjini oke (ore)] 

2. In Middle Bengali of e. A.D. 1500, this was something like— 

^mm (‘nt^To), sffa =mm (^77i), cor 'srtrlr -*7tei i 

orsfn (<?rt«m) c***ro (c«rt, csrc^i) ^ csbi, 

('QTkTi; ii 

In phonetic transcription— 

[ga:n gajje (gaifiea), nao bajje (baihea), ke aife j>arc— 
dekhe (deikhea) j 3 enfio (gehena) mane hoe, cfini: (cjmfiift) o(fi)are 
(ohake)] 

3. In Old Bengali (Old Gauda Speech) of c. A.D. 1100— 

“StM ‘sttfcan, Gift 'll, Of | 

*E«t ('3?BFf?) II 

[go:pa guhia, na:wa bafiia, ke alfol (awi|ai) pa::ohi (pa:bhi), 
dekhia goihopa mane (mapafii) ho:i—cjinfiiol oharahi (ohakahi)] 

4. In M&gadhl Apabhramfta of c. A.D. 700— 

sitiF ^ (1%) 'atffip# -'IBrft (’Ikfft) I 

«r^<? (ert^) ^«tf? cstt—('35^rft: 

II 

[ga:pa ga:fiia, na:w& ba:hia, kal (ki) a:wifai pa:rahi (parlahi)— 
dekkhia galhapa (galfapa) inapafii ho:i, efinfiial ohaarahi (ohaalalij, 
ohakahi)] 
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6. MSgadhl Prakrit, e. A.D. 200— 

HMt (MTftSl), ^ life* (^rtfV51), TT* (^4, C*) 

I 

(?rffW (or^fasi) *rtf^ti 0 cstft (wlfy, 

[ga:naa ga:dfiia (ga:dfiitta:), na:wa& ba:fiia (warhitta:), kaye (kage, 
ke:) a:wjjadi pa:la8i: — 

dekkhia {dekkhitta:) ja:8i|ana manaShi bfio:8i (fioAi), cjinhiafii 
amuJjakalaShi (amuJJakaSe:)] 

6. PrScya or Eastern Prakrit of c. 600 B.C.— 

arvfan (flf^t;) ^rft (^rHj cstfe (c«tfe), 

I 

[ga:naa ga:the:twa: na:waa wa:fie:twa:, k&ke: (ke:) a:wijati pailaSfii 
(pa:)e:), 

dekkhitwa: ja:dija5 manadfii (manasi) fio:ti (bho.ti), cinfiiyati amujja- 
kaladfii ( kale:, kate:)] 

7. Spoken or Dialectal Vedic, c. 1000 B.C.— 

-stnr; ^ ( = =?:) (*ite?) i 

{ = «£$!) sqfe —fegim 

*re)ii 

[ga:naq ga:thajit:wa:, naiwaB. wafiajitwa:, kakah ( = kah) n:wijati 
pa:radfii (pa:re:), 

dfkjitwa; {*»dr|twa:) ja:dr?am mano:dfii (manasi) bfiawati, 
cifinjate: amufja (+karadfii, kare:, krto:)] 


There has thus taken place a continuous development of the Primi¬ 
tive Indo-European Speech through the Aryan or Indo-Iranian and then 
through the Indo-Aryan aa in Vedic times down to the present age of New 
Indo-Aryan. The stream has maintained its identity, although it has 
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been profoundly modified in its course, and has been influenced in all 
directions by newer freshets and waters from other sources. 

An attempt has been made to trace this history as a continuous 
development in the preceding pages. But there are very many obscuri¬ 
ties, and vast lacunae, which we can only hope will be filled up by sub¬ 
sequent research, with newer materials as yet unsalvaged, and newer and 
more effective methods (with the help of instruments) which the progress 
of linguistics as a human science is ever discovering for us and putting 
them to use. 

* * * * 

We can only close with words of benediction from some of the ancient 
grammarians of India: 

« 6am 6abdaih » 

With Words, Welfare. 

« Sarvajflam tad ah am vande, parafi jyotis tamopaham, 
pravrtta yan-mukhad D6vl sarva-bhS^ft-sarasvatl» 

I adore that all-knowing Supreme Light, dispelling darkness, 

From whose mouth has issued the Goddess, the sacred stream of all Speech. 
And with the Prayers from the Rig-Veda: 

« coday itrl sunrtanam, cgtantl sumatih&m: yajfiam dadhe Sarasvatl» 
Inspirer of all pleasant things, rouser of all good thoughts, Sarasvati, 
Speech, accept our adoration t 

« maho arnah Sarasvati pra cfttayati ketuna: dhiyo vifivi vi rSjati» 
Sarasvati or Speech, the Mighty Flood: she rouses up with her light, 
and brightens all intellects. 
and, 

« aham rSj?(rI, aangamanl vasun&m, cikitujl, prathamS yajfiiyanam » 
1, Speech, am of the State; I gather for men aU wealth; I am the Wise, 
the Thinking One; l am the First of the Adorable Ones. 
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EPILOGUE 

The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language was prepared in its 
first draft in London in 1920-1921 under the supervision of Dr. Lionel 
D. Barnett of the Department of Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the 
British Museum Library, and Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Archaeology 
at the University of London. I was a student of the School of Oriental Studies 
(later Oriental and African Studies) in the University as a Government of 
India State Scholar in Sanskrit (in its Linguistic or Philological side), and 
Dr. Barnett was my officially appointed guide, teacher and supervisor. He 
watched over my studies, and helped me with advice; and when I was prepar¬ 
ing the first draft of my work I read every page of it with him, and this was 
virtually the first edition of the work. Then I wrote out my work in my own 
hand, from which four lithograph copies were made, and three of these were 
submitted to the University of London for its D.Litt. degree. This formed a 
sort of second edition of the work. My examiners recommended it for the 
award of the degree, which was conferred upon me by the University of London 
on 20th July 1921. 

Subsequently after that. Sir George Abraham Grierson read through the 
manuscript and wrote down his comments and criticisms to help in publish¬ 
ing it, and so did also Professor Jules Bloch in Paris. I feel very grateful to 
them for the kind care which they showed in helping me to make my work more 
presentable. With their notes, after coming back to Calcutta in November 
1922, when my book waB accepted by my University for publication, I prepared 
the press-copy in my own hand once more, and this press-copy formed 
a sort of a third edition of my work, in manuscript, and it was this third 
edition, bo to say, which was finally published from the Calcutta University 
Press, in 1926, with all the proofs being seen by me. In this way Professor 
Jules Bloch's observation that a serious scientific work, in the humanities 
particularly, should be printed and published for the first time in its third 
edition, came to be true for the Origin and Development of the Bengali Language. 

Only 500 copies of the book were printed, and these were sold out within 
a few years. The book then remained out of print for over four decades. 
The demand for the book went on increasing with the years, not only in Bengal 
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but throughout the rest of India as well, and also abroad. I received frequent 
requests for bringing out a second edition, requests which were often pressing 
and urgent. But numbers of still more urgent and immediate pre-occupations, 
both scholarly and otherwise, gave me no time to attack this rather long work 
for a second edition. I used, however, regularly to note down in my personal 
copy the things I thought should be rectified or newly added. 

In the meanwhile, some Japanese students of Indian linguistics brought 
out from Tokyo a photographic reproduction of the hook in 1961 for their 
own study and use, and the University Microfilm Co. of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
brought out an offset reprint of the first edition, and this met the demand 
partially. Pressing offers came from many publishers, but I could seriously 
take it up only during last year, 43 years after my book was out. It was felt 
that a fully revised new edition would take a long time to print de novo, and I 
was reaching my eightieth year. Finally, it was decided to bring an offset 
reprint from the original edition, with a third volume for the Additions and 
Corrections and the Index of Bengali Words, completely re-written and printed 
afresh, as the basis for an offset printing, to go with the reprint of the main work 
in two volumes, in the same style. This has finally been done, after a good deal 
of labour: and in this way, the Second Printed Edition of the Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of the Bengali Language has been placed before the public this year, 1971, 
with a Supplementary Volume, nearly half a century (45 years) after the 
appearance of the First Edition in 1926 in two volumes. 

I have nothing more to add by way of an Epilogue or Envoi to this 
new edition of my book, which has been constantly with ms for over 
50 years, and I am thankful that the work has been of some help to others 
both at home and abroad. Through the march of Time during these years, 
Nature and Man have both changed enormously—Nature by being brought 
under the control of man for his material purposes, and Man by successfully 
se eking to attain a new kind of transformation which is bringing to him the 
status almost of a Divinity who is the master of creation. But he has not 
been able to remove the menace of over-population which threatens to lead 
to his ultimate destruction, and he is losing more and more his power to know 
himself and to guide himself in the attainment of inner knowledge, peace and 
harmony, and happiness. The never-ending process of Becoming is there, and 

H 
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there seems to he a Purpose, not understood by us, in this continually changing 
Destiny of Man. The bounds of man’s knowledge and information (if not 
always of understanding) are extending in a geometrical progression; and 
newer and newer and at the same time more and more complicated methods of 
scientific investigation are extending the horizon of the different sciences—the 
old ones, and the many new ones which are coming into existence. Scientific 
Linguistics, a science whioh is some 3,000 years old in India, and which started 
its career as a new science and discipline in Europe only about two centuries 
ago, is also within the line of this progress. During the last two generations 
that the book has been in use, some new and very great developments 
have shown themselves .in Linguistics. The gradual emergence of Synchro¬ 
nistic Linguistics (Descriptive and Structural, as it has also been called) is a very 
notable thing in this connexion. If we take it as a legitimate case of evolution 
in the science, it would be the moBt natural thing. The old, if it is scientifically 
conceived in its basis, finds its fulfilment in the new. « Sraddhfivan labhatS 
jfi&nam »—those who have reverence attain to knowledge, and the evolution 
of new ideas and methods, with new and unforeseen aids from scientific instru¬ 
ments and gadgets, does not entirely put out of court the old methods, 
especially when the Old is always ready to accept and adopt what the New has 
to offer, viz. viewpoints and methods which are sure and certain, and are of 
permanent value, and are not just of an experimental nature. 

But sometimes our enthusiasm for the New makes us forget the value 
and the services of the Old, and our eagerness in an impassioned quest for the 
New has sometimes made some of its younger advocates consider the achieve¬ 
ments of the Past through the old methods, when the new methods were in 
the process of evolution, as useless junk whioh is to be dismissed with im¬ 
patience. The Old, however, still continues to prove to be helpful: eppur si 
muove, ‘still it moves’—so it can be Baid of the old Diachronistic (or Historical 
and Comparative) Method, which is now sought to be relegated to the limbo 
of oblivion by some of the more ardent advocates of the modernistic Syn¬ 
chronistic Method. Unfortunately there is no general agreement among the 
masters and protagonists of the new method, particularly in the matter of a 
set of sane and precise and universally accepted technical terms (in the same 
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language of science, like English, for instance), replacing as well as enlarging 
the current ones, as being very vital and necessary tools for research. Each 
single master in the new line eoems to be ploughing his solitary furrow. And 
often it is like beaucoup de bruit, tris peu de risultat, when we consider these 
new terms and the new explanations and ‘discoveries ’ which these terms seek 
to indicate. While the Synchronistic Method is progressing, there are steadily 
growing objections to its ideas, methods and findings, and to its ‘ inadequacies 
and the need for rethinking is being pressed by competent critics of the New, 
Some trenchant criticisms are also appearing. The old Indian poet said, 
« pur5.nam ity eva na sadhu sarvam », all that is old is not good or correct; 
but it is equally true also that «navlnam ity api na sSdhu sarvam », all 
that is new also is not good. 

I need not enter into this war of methods and ideologies, or controversy, 
or discussion, or dialogue. It has to be resolved by a harmonious combi¬ 
nation of the Old and New, as it was suggested in a not very competent attempt 
on my part (as published in 1962 in my paper on ‘The Levels of Linguistic 
Analysis’ in the Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress of Linguists 
held at Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
the U.S.A., Mouton & Co., the Hague, Holland, 1964, pp. 283-293), and in a 
series of papers by eminent linguisticians at the Tenth International Congress 
of Linguists held at Bucharest, Rumania, in August-September, 1967. 

I bring all this in, as some of the advocates of the new method might 
question the propriety of bringing out a new offset edition of a 45-year-old book 
following the Diachronistio Comparative and Historical Method (but open 
nevertheless to all new ideas and methods that are valid) at this late hour. 

To the firm of Messrs George Allen and Unwin Ltd. in London go my 
thanks for offering to take up the work for this new edition, and I am very 
happy that finally it has been printed with characteristic efficiency and beauty 
under their care. 

I take this occasion to express my grateful thanks to my pupils and 
fHends, who helped me in many wayB, particularly to my Secretary 
Sri Sisir Kumar Banerji B.A., and my Research Assistant Sri Anil Kumar 
Kanjilal M.A., for their most devoted and efficient help for all these years. 
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Apart from some other work in the various related fields in the Human 
Sciences, like Linguistics, History, Culture, Literature, Travelogues, etc., this 
Second Edition of the Origin and Development of the Bengali Language marks 
the finale of a long career devoted to study and research and guidance of 
younger workers covering more than sixty years and extending over the 
whole of India. On my 81st birthday, 26 November 1970, I can only say, 
when I am nearing the close of my career, during which I have received all 
through and from all quarters only good and no evil that I can think of, only 
sympathy and affection and helpfulness, I wish the best of success to all junior 
workers in the subject, with joy and happiness in their work. I can also say, 
in all humility and in all thankfulness— 

«nunc dimittis servum tuum, Domine, in paces: 
and 

« prajfiinananda-rupaya priyftya ca rasatmano, 
samarpyate karma-phalam Tasmli viiva-vide sate ||» 


‘SttdhabjU’ 

16 Hindusthan Park 
Calcutta 29 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 

r Additions and Corrections (Revised to March 1971) 

II Index of Bengali Words in the Supplementary Volume 

‘The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language’ was 
published in 1926, and it has been printed again by Offset Process 
in 1976-1971. Certain new ‘Additions and Corrections’ have now 
become necessary. In this Supplementary Volume, these Additions 
and Corrections, revised to March 1971, have been printed. These 
include all the ‘Additions and Corrections’ which appeared in the 
Original Volume II of the work (pp. 1069-1078) as reprinted, and 
they are now entirely cancelled—this Supplementary Volume gives 
all the ‘Additions and Corrections’ for the entire book in Two 
Volumes as now printed once again. The ‘ Index of Bengali Words ’ 
in the present Supplementary Volume, with references to the new 
pagination for this volume, is a continuation of the original ‘Index 
of Bengali Words’ as in Volume II (pp. 1081-1179), and as such this 
original ‘Index’ is not cancelled. 

Strain Kumar Chatterji 

May 9, 1971 





Prof. R. L. Turner, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of London: I have long been looking 
forward to its appearance, and the book comes up to 
my best hopes. It is a very fine achievement, and 
marks the beginning of a new chapter in the study qfi 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

Prof. M. Winternitz, of the German University 
Prague, Czechoslovakia: I" have read with grehK 
interest the learned Introduction which forms' 
almost one-lourth of the work, and which treats, in 
masterly manner, not only the history of Bengalis 
but also the history of Indo-Aryan speech from the 
earliest times down to the present day. The authqnF 
is thoroughly familiar with the Western methods,jK. 
philological-historical investigation, and at the sa nje 
time has a knowledge of linguistic facts which ho 
European scholar could ever hope to acquire. 
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